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ALL THE KING'S HORSES AND ALL THE 
KING'S MEN COULDN'T , 


Claude E. Kantner 


I seems safe to assume that any 
I teacher worth his salt who has chosen 
his thoughtfully must have 
some awareness of human needs and be 
motivated, at least in part, by a desire 


vocation 


to serve. To such a person with an in- 
telligent sensitivity to the stresses and 
strains that beset us all from birth to 
death, moments of frustration and doubt 
are almost sure to come. For the greater 
his sensitivity to human ills, the more 
clearly he perceives and the more keenly 
he feels that these problems are infinite 
in number and variety and, for a given 
individual, total and unsegmented in 
nature. 

Small wonder, then, that frustration 
comes early in his teaching career as the 
confidence of youth with its vision of a 
better world slowly gives ground to the 
growing realization that even his most 
earnest and intelligent efforts fall far 
short of meeting all of the needs of those 
who pass through his classroom and 
that, in a lifetime of endeavor, he will 
at best make only a negligible impres- 


» sion on the problems that plague the 








human race. It is an easy step from 
frustration to despair and cynicism as 
he comes to see the real magnitude of 


the problems he has felt it his mission 


Mr. Kantner (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933) is Di- 
rector of the School of Dramatic Art and Speech 
at Ohio University. 
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to solve and as he experiences repeated 
failures and half-successes in his at- 
tempts to help students achieve some de- 
gree of personal worth and fullness of 
life together with competence in a 
particular skill or area of knowledge. 


Too often, of course, the result of this 
early disillusionment is the abandon- 
ment of teaching for a more lucrative, if 
less highly motivated, type of employ- 
ment. If, however, the teacher remains 
in his profession but is unable to shake 
off his cynicism, he is all too prone to 
seek the dull safety of a deep-rutted 
routine, the highest hope of which is 
that some scattered bits of information 
or a few useful skills may be acquired by 
his students. If of unusual ability, he 
may become a brilliant, if sometimes 
caustic, disseminator of knowledge who 
performs a real service to society but 
who closes his eyes to other human needs 
and is only occasionally assailed by 
doubts as to whether or not his work 
represents education at its best. 


However, the thoughtful teacher who 
reflects upon the nature and purpose of 
his profession may in time rise above 
his frustration and gain new insight 
into his personal relationship to trou- 
bled people in a troubled world. If 
so, such insight must surely be based on 
a reasoned faith in the worthwhileness 


ee 
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of individual effort and a firm belief 
that, taken collectively, individual ef- 
forts may, and indeed must, be capable 
of changing the shape of human destiny. 
Although it is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the place of religion in 
the teaching profession, it is obvious 
that such concepts are essentially, though 
not exclusively, Christian. Indeed it 
seems probable that most teachers (using 
the word in its best and truest sense) will 
need the support of some kind of deep- 
rooted religious convictions to develop 
and sustain throughout a lifetime such a 
belief in the ultimate efficacy of human 
Whatever 
conviction, it does seem imperative for 


endeavor. the source of his 
the teacher to believe in the worthwhile- 
ness of his efforts. When put thus sim- 
ply this may seem to be a truism too ob- 
vious to warrant utterance, yet one sus- 
pects that the lack of such faith may be 
one of the important weaknesses of con- 
temporary teaching. 

However, such a belief is not in it- 
self enough to ward off frustration. One 
may feel baffled at the sheer number and 
magnitude of the problems that he 
meets. For this reason, the teacher will 
probably find it necessary sooner or 
later to develop a qualitative as over 
against a quantitative approach to his 
work. This statement has several impli- 
cations. It is not always easy for a young 
teacher to face the realization that he, 
single handed, will not be able to “save 
the world,” whereas this obvious fact 
may become a convenient alibi for the 
“old Nevertheless, the 
teacher with a conscience faces the fact 
that he cannot possibly meet every need 
and solve every problem, he becomes 
aware of the necessity of developing a 


hand.” once 


discriminating selectivity if he is to func- 
tion efficiently in his efforts to help 
others. 


This problem is well expressed in a 
recent book in the field of speech correc- 





tion. 


The real teacher will rate personal satisfaction 
above financial gain; she often has a “missionary 
zeal” for her work. 
than the recommended one hundred children, 


worked at noon, recess, and after school. When | 


the | 


the state supervisor urged her to reduce 
case load, this conscientious therapist objected, 

. what 
therapist 


wanted to know: How can I budget my time | 


“But they all need therapy so badly 


can I do?” Another hard working 


so as to meet the needs of all the children? 


Unfortunately, the process of selec. 
tivity means also that something is left 
Put bluntly, what we are saying 


the sake of 


out. 
here is that the teacher for 


both his peace of mind and his personal | 
efficiency needs to reconcile himself to 
the necessity of ignoring many very real} 
and poignant needs while he elects to| 
try to meet qualitatively, i.e., to the very} 
best of his abilitv, what he knows to be} 
only a pitifully small fraction of these | 
needs. Now this kind of selection not} 


- 
F 


only calls for an omniscience of judg-| 
ment rarely given to mortals; it also 
has in it certain inherent dangers. One 
of these is that the process of ignoring 
needs abets a very natural human tend- 
ency to develop a protective callous of} 
indifference. On the other hand, the 
sensitive person who tries to encompass} 
all of the world’s problems may scatter} 
his efforts ineffectually, or dig himself] 


“i 
{ 
or develop a hyper-emotional sentimen} 


into an early grave with “good deeds, 


tality that gets nowhere. It would seem, 
then, that another major problem of 
the teacher is to maintain a sensitive 
awareness to the needs of his students 
while selectively channeling his efforts 
within, and up to, the limits of his 
capacity and strength. 


1Ruth Becky Irwin, Speech and Hearing 


Therapy (New York, 1953), p. 6. 
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Further problems arise from the fact 
that human beings are apparently de- 
signed to function, and certainly func- 
tion best, all in one piece. Contemporary 
educational theory places great emphasis 
on the concept of the whole child and 
the importance of teaching children, not 
subject matter. Dr. Irwin simply illus- 
trates a very general trend when she 
goes on to say, “Are you a ‘teacher’ of 
speech correction and lip reading or a 
‘teacher’ of children?” 

We are told that everything a, person 
is and knows and does is inter-related 
and part of a whole that cannot be 
separated with impunity. By the same 
token, what we refer to as the problems 
or needs of an individual cannot really 
be separated from each other. Strictly 
speaking, a person does not have prob- 
lems; he has a problem, and any attempt 
to divide it in parts is artificial and arbi- 
trary. It is quite possible that one of 
the most basic needs of every human 
being is to achieve some kind of harmon- 
ious whole functioning, both within 
himself and in relation to his environ- 
ment. If so, the demand of a complex 
society make the fulfillment of this 
need very difficult. 


It is a strange anomaly that this stress 
on the concept of the whole child has 
developed hand in hand with another 
definite trend in modern education, 
namely, increasing specialization. It is 
small wonder that the teacher, whose 
own education has been highly frag- 
mented and all too specialized, expe- 
riences frustration when he is sent out 
to teach the whole child. 


For purposes of illustration, let us 
consider John, a hypothetical fifteen 
year old boy who is in the tenth grade 
in high school. He is “taking” Latin, 
English, Geometry, World History, Phy- 
sical Education, and Manual Training. 


3 


Let us further assume an “ideal” school 
situation, i.e., one with every facility 
and service that might be desired. John 
has six teachers, and he is fortunate in 
that all of them are “good.” Each is 
something of a specialist in that his col- 
lege training has consisted of 30-36 se- 
mester hours of credit in his teaching 
major, 15-20 in a related minor subject, 
and 25-30 in Education and Psychology, 
all designed to make him a skilled teach- 
er in at least two fields. To this can be 
added from 35-50 semester hours in as- 
sorted subjects not wholly unrelated to 
each other and to his major interest. 
How are John and his education to be 
treated as a whole by six different teach- 
ers when the chief duty of each is to 
give him daily a 55 minute fragment of 
a special subject. Moreover, such im- 
portant aspects of the whole John as the 
role of the fine arts in a meaningful life, 
the development of religious convic- 
tions, and an awareness of his responsi- 
bilities as a member of society are all 
too likely to be neglected or relegated to 
after school hours in the high school 
band and the junior play, or to church 
and Sunday school. 


But this may be only the beginning of 
the fragmentation of John. Let us fur- 
ther suppose that his English teacher, 
who takes a great deal of interest in her 
students, notices that he is not doing 
well in his school work. He appears to 
be a quiet sort of boy, somewhat in- 
grown, who doesn’t quite seem to be- 
long, or to want to belong, to the gang. 
Apparently, he daydreams in class rather 
frequently, and often he cannot, or will 
not, answer questions because he does 
not pay attention. On occasion he ap- 
pears stubborn, irritable, and “difficult” 
to deal with. 


His English teacher, although she has 
24 other pupils—a number of whom al- 
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so need extra help—takes a special in- 
terest in John and stays after school to 
help him with his lessons. He responds 
well and seems appreciative, but she 
soon discovers that he is a rather poor 
reader. She notices also that there is 
something peculiar about his speech and 
she begins to wonder if he might not be 
just a little dull. 

At this point his teacher calls for help, 
feeling that the problem is too big for 
her slender resources of time and too 
complicated for her to cope with. Her 
principal suggests a visit to the school 
psychologist. Various tests and confer- 
ences reveal that John has somewhat 
better than average intelligence and a 
rather marked retardation in reading. 
They also confirm the teacher's sus- 
picions of introversion and other per- 
sonality disturbances. Conferences are 
arranged with John’s parents and teach- 
ers to help him with his adjustment 

He is sent to the remedial 
teacher for 


problems. 
reading 
and referred to the speech therapist for 


special training 
advice on his speech problem. 

The speech therapist examines the 
boy, notes that he has a few articulatory 
defects and a somewhat peculiar pitch 
pattern and voice quality. Her special- 
ized training leads her to suspect a possi- 
ble hearing loss. The school system is 
fortunate in that there is also a special 
teacher for the hard-of-hearing, who is 
training even better qualified to 
deal with this segment of John’s prob- 


by 

lem. He is again referred, an audio- 
metric test is administered, and it is dis- 
covered that John has a rather marked 
loss in the high frequencies and a me- 
dium loss in the middle and low fre- 
quencies. A bone conduction test points 
inner ear The 
hearing specialist, wisely aware of her 


toward an deafness. 
own limitations, immediately suggests 


an examination by an otologist. 


channels 


Proper 
school 


suggest that the 
nurse be notified, who will in 
turn visit the parents and explain John’s 
need for examination by a_ specialist. 


The parents, although of modest means, 


are genuinely interested in their son’s 
welfare. They readily agree and ask 
to whom the boy should be taken. Un- 
fortunately, our conscientious nurse can- 
not answer this question, although on 
her way out she may inadvertently 
drop a crumpled ball of paper upon 
which by sheer chance is a 
name which she had written while seek- 
ing to improve her penmanship. 

The 


couraging. Although the hearing handi- 


otologist’s report is not en- 


cap is not too great at present, the loss 
is in the inner ear and the indications 


are that this is a progressive type of deaf- | 
ness that will develop into a severe prob- 


lem within a few years. Accordingly, 


he recommends speech training to im- 
prove and conserve the speech, and lip 


reading lessons and a hearing aid to] 
prepare for the coming increase in the § 


hearing loss. We may pause here to note, 
parenthetically, that the otologist now 


finds himself in a somewhat delicate sit- | 


uation from which his profession has 
not yet been able to extricate him. In 


all probability, he himself has not had § 


special training in the fitting of hearing 
aids. 


want to be bothered with this business 


Furthermore, he really does not 


in his office and, if he did, his profession- 


al conscience will not permit him either | 


to sell the hearing aid himself or to 
designate the kind to be purchased and 
send John directly to but one of per- 
haps a dozen salesmen in the community. 
On the other hand, his conscience also 
whispers to him that his patient’s wel- 
fare may not be best served by telling 
him to go try them all and buy the one 
he likes the most. An acceptable com- 
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promise is to shift the onus of interfer- 
ing with private enterprise to a public 
institution, and it is suggested that the 
boy be sent to the Hearing Center in 
the State University which is located in 
a city some miles distant. 

The purchase of a hearing aid, how- 
ever desirable, is not within the means 
of John’s parents and they take their 
problem to the teacher of the hard-of- 
hearing. She, in turn, gets in touch with 
the county welfare department but is 
told that they have no funds that can 
be used for this purpose. Someone sug- 
gests the local Kiwanis Club which has 
a reputation for helping the handi- 
capped and, in due course, John is ex- 
amined at the Center and fitted with a 
hearing aid. Upon his return he starts 
speech training with the speech therapist 
and goes to the teacher of the hard-of- 
hearing for instruction in lip reading 
and in the use of his hearing aid. 

At about this time, the principal, who 
has heard sporadically about some of 
these events, begins to think that John 
may need some special help in choosing 
a vocation. A few visits to the school’s 
vocational counselor, together with a 
battery of aptitude tests, reveals that the 
boy has a special liking for, and aptitude 
in, work in auto mechanics. At this 
point, we take leave of the hero of our 
story who is, we trust, well on the way 
to living happily ever after, secure in 
the knowledge that when he reaches 
the proper age the state agency for voca- 
tional rehabilitation will take over. 


What is the “moral” of the story? Is 
it a diatribe against over-specialization? 
Is it an example of near-ideal conditions 
for helping the pupil with special prob- 
lems? Is John’s story typical or is it 
grossly exaggerated? Is it, perhaps, sim- 
ply a plea for bigger and better case his- 
tories? Could it be, perchance, an in- 


vective against the “Welfare State’”—or 
subtle propaganda in its favor? 


In the first place, the story of John 
and his needs is by no means atypical. 
There are pupils like John in every 
school system. There are also other 
pupils with much more severe and com- 
plicated handicaps, and the number of 
those with less serious problems is sur- 
prisingly large. The story is exaggerated 
in the ‘sense that John was extremely 
fortunate. 

All too few of the school children in 
this country are favored with such a 
rare combination of cooperative and un- 
derstanding parents, able and self-sacri- 
ficing teachers, wise and sympathetic 
administrators, trained specialists to 
meet every need, and generous commun- 
ity support—all welded into a smooth 
working program. Fortunately, many of 
these conditions are widespread in our 
public schools but to find all of them 
in one situation is indeed Utopian. 


In the second place, let us not be too 
hasty to inveigh against specialization. 
It has its accompanying evils, but we 
must also remember that John derived 
very real and substantial benefits from 
each of the specialists who helped him 
along the way. It is important to have 
a Latin teacher who is skilled in teaching 
and thoroughly grounded in the sub- 
ject, and to be able to go to an otologist 
with highly specialized training and ex- 
perience in the patholoy of hearing, etc. 


Perhaps, then, the story illustrates 
near-ideal conditions for meeting the in- 
dividual needs of the school child? Per- 
haps so, but this was not the intent of 
the writer. Rather, the purpose was to 
sound a warning and raise what seems 
to be a key question. What has become 
of the whole John in this process? One 
is tempted to observe that never in the 
history of education have the needs of 
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the whole child been so adequately met 
in so many small pieces. Is there not 
a grave and ever present danger that 
the whole John will be lost sight of, 
even torn asunder, by the very process 
that was designed to benefit him? Who 
will put poor Humpty Dumpty together 
again? Who, among those who worked 
with him, ever saw the whole John? 
What are John’s chances in this process 
of achieving “some kind of harmonious 
whole functioning both within himself 
and in relation to his environment?’ 


Someone will certainly say, “This is 
a strong argument for better case his- 
tories and greater care in making re- 
ferrals.”” This simple solution is deceiv- 
It would require a skilled writer 
with a deep insight into human nature 
and an unusual knowledge of a wide 
range of professions to present anything 
approaching the full story of John even 


ing. 


2The writer is not speaking solely on the 
basis of theory. Several years of experience in 
a program for physically handicapped children 
in a situation in which the very best specialists 
in all necessary services were readily available 
have convinced him that there are two very 
serious problems that are inherent in the “team” 
concept: (1) how to make sure that each 
specialist is aware of the whole problem so 
that his services are properly meshed into the 
whole program of treatment, and (2) how to 
keep the child and his parents from becoming 
confused and emotionally disturbed. A single 
example will suffice. A boy some 11 or 12 
years old with a cleft palate had had the 
services of public welfare workers, public health 
nurses, a consultant nurse, a medical-school 
consultant, a pediatrician, a dentist, an ortho- 
dontist, and a plastic surgeon. It later became 
evident that the mother still carried deep- 
seated feelings of guilt in the belief that she 
was personally responsible for her son’s de- 
fect. No one had yet told her that there was 
no real evidence to support a belief that any- 
thing she had done or not done had caused 
the cleft palate. This is not intended as an 
indictment of any one person or profession. 
It simply illustrates how easy it is for anyone 
who is concerned with one part of a problem 
to overlook another part or to assume that 
someone else has taken care of it. A number 
of years of experience in teaching at the col- 
lege level coupled with observation of speech 
correction work in the public schools have 
strengthened the writer’s belief that the same 
problems are prevalent in educational circles. 


Cer- 
tainly, more complete records are a part 


within the limits of a short novel. 


of the answer to the questions that have 
been raised, but only a part. 





We have said that there may be af 
rather basic conflict between the concept I 
of teaching (or treating) the whole child F 
and the current trend toward specializa- | 
tion both in the training of the teacher | 
(or therapist) and in the work that he | 
is called upon to do. We have also sug: | 
gested that this may be an important | 
source of frustration to those who sin- | 
cerely desire to meet the needs of their 
students.® If so, the solution will not be 
easy to find. First, let us renounce any 
intention of abandoning the “specialist” 
and any attempt to return to the “gen-| 
eral practitioner.”” To do so would be | 
both short-sighted and so completely| 
against the current 
doomed to failure. 


oun 


trend as to be 
However, one may} 
still question the wisdom of increasing} 
specialization at the expense of a broader | 
background of education and experience 


that might enable one “‘to see life steadi- 
ly and to see it whole.” It would seem 
that specialization does not lessen the 
need for general training and experience; | 
if anything, it increases it. This may} 
point toward the conclusion that really} 
adequate preparation for teaching or} 
for work in some of the special services} 
may require a longer period of time) 
than we have been accustomed to give} 
to it. If true, this conclusion is disturb} 
ing in view of the large turnover among} 
the younger teachers and the present) 
trend toward shortening the training 
period in an effort to meet the teacher 
shortage. 


3 Note the number of programs at our pro 
fessional gatherings in which the subject really 
boils down to, Who is qualified to do what! 
Note also the increasing tendancy in professional 
groups to set up requirements, stake out claims, 
and warn the “layman” against the dangers of 
trespassing. 
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The dangers inherent in specializa- 
tion also underscore the necessity that 
the teacher himself be a whole personal- 
ity, well organized in terms of his ad- 
justment to self and society, and trained 
to look at the part in relation to the 
whole. Certainly this is one of the best 
answers to the problems raised in the 
story of John. Unfortunately there is 
much in our general culture, as well as 
in our educational process, that makes it 
difficult for us to achieve this kind of 
wholeness. As a nation we are accused 
of being mechanically minded and ma- 
terialistic, and it would seem that the 
principles of whole functioning are not 
as self-evident and compelling in me- 
chanical devices as they are among 
living organisms. Our vaunted mass 
production is deeply rooted in _part- 
consciousness. Our American tradition 
of success achieved by throwing one’s 
whole self into the job to the exclusion 
of other interests is by no means con- 
ducive to leading the whole life. Finally, 
the fear and anxiety stresses so prevalent 
in our times and our almost frenzied 
preoccupation with activity to the exclu- 
sion of (and perhaps in order to avoid) 
contemplation tend to create and reflect 
disturbances in adjustment. What we 
are here saying is that lip service to 
textbook precepts concerning the whole 
child may not be sufficient. The thought- 
ful teacher may also find it necessary to 
resist consciously and intelligently some 
rather strong currents in our contem- 
porary culture. 


It further seems apparent that certain 
types of situations and experiences in 
the life of the school child tend in gen- 
eral to be disintegrative in terms of 
whole functioning, whereas others create 
conditions more favorable to integra- 
tion. In recent years there has been a 
marked trend in the elementary grades 


toward a more integrative type of class- 
room experience. However, this ap- 
proach is by no means universal and the 
emphasis on whole situations as _ the 
environment for learning tends to be- 
come progressively weaker in the upper 
grades and in high school. This line 
of thought leads to two conclusions: (1) 
It is most important that each person 
who deals with John assume an active 
responsibility for helping him to see 
how this particular segment of his ex- 
perience fits into the whole pattern, and 
(2) Special attention should be given to 
setting up experiences of an integrative 
nature to offset those that are necessarily 
more disruptive. 

Finally, one is tempted to suggest the 
addition of yet another specialist to the 
bewildering galaxy already in the field 
—a specialist, shall we say, in “wholism.” 
Such a person might be charged with 
the specific responsibility for: (1) know- 
ing as much as possible about the whole 
John, (2) passing on all pertinent in- 
formation to those who work with John, 
and (3) helping John to understand his 
problem and to develop and maintain an 
integrated personality in spite of dis- 
ruptive influences. What is everybody’s 
business is always in danger of becoming 
nobody’s business and it does seem de- 
sirable that someone in the school be giv- 
en special custody of John’s wholeness. 

Our primary concern in this article has 
been to point out that we may be taking 
too much for granted in our enthusiasm 
for the varied services now available 
through specialization. This trend may 
in fact be dangerous unless we constantly 
remind ourselves that only through un- 
ceasing and intelligently directed effort 
can we keep Humpty Dumpty from 
having a great fall or, failing in this, 
manage to succeed in doing what all 
the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men couldn't. 











OUR CONCEPT OF DISCUSSION: 
STATIC OR DYNAMIC? 


Dean C. Barnlund 


HOSE who have attended sectional 
"nade on discussion at our re- 
gional or national conventions are aware 
of the and disagreement 
which often characterize these meetings. 
Deliberations about this or that technical 


confusion 


problem have a way of developing into 
hour-long arguments over what con- 
stitutes discussion and the proper scope 
Much of this 
its source in 


of discussion training. 
confusion seems to have 
certain early assumptions which were 
made about discussion which continue 
to affect our thinking long after their 
short-comings have been demonstrated. 
Unless these assumptions can be cor- 
rected and brought up to date they may 
continue to hamper our efforts in teach- 
ing and research. 


Essentially, our difficulty seems to be 
a semantic one. The word has preceded 
the fact, or to put it another way, the 
word has blinded us to the facts. In 
most of our literature you will find ‘“‘dis- 
cussion” defined or as the 
cooperative and reflective deliberation 
of problems under the guidance of a 
leader. Then assuming these qualities 


described 


actually describe the process we are 
studying, we idealize them to the ex- 
clusion of many of the other possibilities 
of discussion. When someone, unwilling 
to accept these presuppositions, asserts 
that collective bargaining _ sessions, 
barroom conversations, or -: military 
“gripe” meetings are legitimate forms of 
discussion, objections are raised. 

Mr. Barnlund (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1951) is an 


Instructor in the School of Speech, Northwestern 
University. 


One line of argument against the in- 
clusion of these “fringe” groups is that 
they do not represent true “discussion 
groups.” This is semantically confusing 
the word “discussion” if it is to 
prove useful as a symbol must have some 


relation to what actually takes place in 


for 


the world of experience. And even the 
most naive layman would recognize 
that people engaged in conversation 
must constitute a discussion group even 
though he might not detect the subtleties 
which distinguish one type of discus- 
sion from another. Another objection 
to the study of marginal groups comes 
from those who insist that our profes- 
sion is interested in discussion 
should be conducted rather than in how 
it is conducted. Yet cooperative and re- 
flective deliberation under the guidance 
of a leader have nowhere been demon- 
strated to be the sine qua non of dis- 


cussion. Empirical evidence alone should 


how 


provide us with some misgivings on 
this account: labor and management find 
value in discussion without insisting 
that it always be objectively conducted, 
faculty committees, productive as they 
may be, seldom follow any rigorous 
in their deliberations. These 
that 


and 


pattern 
facts should serve to remind us 


discussion can become a sterile 
academic ritual unless it corresponds 
rather closely to what proves effective in 


the world of everyday affairs. 


I 


Perhaps the best way out of some of 
our confusion is to begin with funda- 
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mentals. What are the conditions which 
be fulfilled before a discussion 
group can be said to exist? —There seem 
to be only two. First, there must be a 
group; that is to say, there must be a 
plural number of persons in dynamic 
interaction with each other. By “dynam- 
ic’ is meant simply that each individ- 
ual’s relationship to other members of 
the group is constantly changing—at 
one moment he may initiate some sort 
of action, a moment later he is the in- 
tended respondent, or an observer. This 
enables us to distinguish between formal 
groups (crowds, conventions, audiences) 
where the interaction is focused and con- 
ventionalized and informal groups (com- 


must 





mittees, bridge clubs, seminars) where 
the interaction is spontaneous. Second, 
the interaction must be predominantly 
on a verbal basis; that is to say, changes 
in attitude or behavior on the part of 
group members must be brought about 
chiefly through speech. 

When we reach this point, there is 
little that can be added to our enumera- 
tion of the basic characteristics of dis- 
cussion. As a scientific term “discussion” 
refers simply to the verbal interaction 
that occurs among the members of in- 
formal groups. If we agree on these 
fundamentals, we will have already 
answered our first question as to the 
proper limits of discussion research: 
what takes place around the dinner table 
and the card table is as legitimate sub- 
ject matter as what happens around the 
conference table. Indeed, the former 
may throw some light on the latter. 

But the answer to the question of the 
proper limits on instruction in discus- 
sion requires a much more extensive 
analysis. Describing discussion as the 


1 Public discussion forms have been excluded 
from this analysis because they constitute a 
hybrid type of communication and one which 
must be judged as much by the standards of 
rhetoric as by those of discussion. 


verbal interaction among the members 
of informal groups does not begin to 
account for the specialized forms that 
discussion has taken. And it is with 
the multiplicity of discussion purposes 
that we must begin if we are to re- 
construct our training along more ap- 
propriate lines. 


There is no need at this point for an 
extensive psychological analysis of the 
origin, development, and decline of 
group activity. Groups come into exis- 
tence because of the shared motivations 
of the members or because expanded 
social control is felt to be necessary. 
Some groups are seen as ends in them- 
selves: they provide emotionally re- 
warding experiences—security for the 
individual, response from others, recog- 
nition from one’s contemporaries. Other 
groups are seen as means for securing 
the cooperative effort of others on spe- 
cific problems—determining civic poli- 
cies, making institutional decisions, in- 
vestigating common problems. In many 
cases both progress toward a specific goal 
and a satisfying social relationship must 
be maintained. Group membership is 
continued as long as the association 
“pays off’: when the net product is posi- 
tive, group members are active and 
enthusiastic; when the net product is 
negative, group members are apathetic 
or antagonistic. At whatever point the 
group becomes more of a handicap than 
an aid to goal achievement, the as- 
sociation becomes fruitless, interest 
wanes, and membership is likely to be 
dropped. 


Groups differ not only in the ends 
to which they are dedicated but also in 
the techniques they employ in reaching 
these ends. And the success or failure 
of an organization is as intimately tied 
to the appropriateness of its methods 
as to the appropriateness of its goals. 
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Appropriateness or suitability, however, 
is not a judgment that can be made in a 
vacuum—it requires a context. Parlia- 
mentary procedure, for example, is not 
intrinsically bad but it is often applied 
in situations where it causes more frus- 
Shared leader- 
ship may be compatible with some social 
conditions but handling an _ artillery 


tration than it relieves. 


barrage by this means may be more disas- 
trous than firing at the wrong target. An 
understanding of situational factors af- 
fecting group activity must precede any 
effort to evaluate the adequacy of group 
methods. Attempts to criticize discus- 
sion methods, if they are to be valid, 
must begin with an examination of the 
purposes for which 
the 
operate. Only then can we make intelli- 


groups are created 
c 


and pressures under which they 
gent judgments about what is desirable 


or undesirable in discussion. 


II 


What are the more important types 
of discussion groups and what factors 
affect the quality of their operations? 
In the accompanying diagram an effort 
has been made to identify and relate 
some of the groups which deserve our 
attention, groups which in spite of 
superficial similarities, differ enough in 
purpose and/or procedure to require 
unique standards of criticism. 


The left side of this continuum has 
been used to identify groups whose ex- 
istence depends upon their success in 
coping with external problems (prob- 
lems originating outside the group it- 
self). Immediately negotiable decisions 
be Action 
Groups. 


must forthcoming from 
Efficiency and 
that must 


adjustments 


Results count. 


practicality the tests 
be 


should not interfere too seriously with 


are 
met. Interpersonal 
the business at hand. Some emotional 
involvement is inevitable, but individual 
feelings should not be allowed to create 
unnecessary friction. Careful, and some- 
times rigid, control of the agenda is 
necessary to insure that nothing will 
divert or interrupt the rapid flow of 
suggestions and decisions. 

At the right side of the continuum, 
the opposite conditions prevail. Here, 
success depends upon effectiveness in 
handling internal problems (problems 
existing within the group itself). No de- 
tailed recommendations need come out 
‘of Adjustment or Casual Groups. In- 
creased understanding or emotional 
them- 
selves. Se- 
curity for the individual and_ social 


catharsis are sufficient ends in 


Persons count, not results. 
adjustment are seldom subordinate to 
practical considerations. Sharing of ex- 
perience does not carry with it an ob- 


ligation to derive reliable generalizations 


REPRESENTATIVE DISCUSSION GROUPS? 


] 


Executive Policy-making Learning Therapeutic Conversational 
or or Groups or or 
Action Deliberative Adjustment Casual 
Groups Groups Groups 


Task-Centered 
Controlled Agenda 
Impersonal (Objective) 


Groups 
; Group-Centered 
Uncontrolled Agenda 
(Subjective) Personal 


2 Some may object to this classification on the grounds that all these discussion purposes are 
represented within the Deliberative Group. While it is true that a single group may proceed 
through adjustment to deliberation or action and that these purposes often overlap, it does not 
follow that the conditions of discussion remain the same or that groups conform to this pattern 
of development generally. Many groups can be isolated whose motivation is solely adjustment 


throughout their period of activity. 
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from that experience. If an agendum 
exists, it is scuttled at the slightest pre- 
text and no guilt accompanies its de- 
mise. 


It seems inevitable that groups moti- 
vated by such different purposes and 
operating in such different social con- 
texts should develop a unique character 
of their own. This is precisely the case. 
Situational factors do affect the charac- 
ter of leadership, the extent of participa- 
tion, the handling of conflict, and the 
degree of intellectual or emotional in- 
volvement. A closer look at these groups 
will illustrate how inappropriate a uni- 
form set of arbitrary criteria can be 
when applied to groups with such dif- 
ferent objectives. 

Casual Groups. Each week most of 
us participate in literally hundreds of 
spontaneous, informal discussions with 
those about us. These conversations oc- 
cur on streetcars, in buses, over our 
morning cup of coffee, before a concert, 
in every conceivable time and _ place. 
Some of the topics of these exchanges 
have become stereotyped—the weather, 
our health, news headlines, sports—but 
many of them defy any system of classifi- 
cation. Yet these groups, as discussion 
groups, perform a vital function: that 
of relating our lives to the society 
around us. Cooley felt such associations 
to be of such importance that he called 
them “primary groups” because of the 
vital role they play in forming the social 
nature of the individual—helping us 
to form new friendships, to exchange 
experiences and reactions to life, to pre- 
serve and recreate our own individuality. 
We need to know much more about cas- 
ual groups, what makes some of these 
associations so much more worthwhile 
than others, but it is unlikely that ad- 
vice regarding patterns of scientific anal- 
ysis will do much to improve them. No 


more than a_ superficial observation 
would suggest that it is the non-directive, 
spontaneous, and intimate character of 
these groups that must be preserved at 


all costs. 


Adjustment Groups. If the irritations 
and tensions of daily living are not to 
result in serious emotional disturbances 
for the individual, legitimate outlets 
must be found through which feelings 
can be safely released. Groups which 
perform this function can best be des- 
cribed as Therapeutic or Adjustment 
Groups. 

Some Adjustment Groups provide for 
emotional catharsis alone. Associations 
of this type are often spontaneously 
formed as in the case of two students 
who have flunked an examination or 
the members of an academic department 
who are under attack, but their useful- 
ness is so widely recognized that they 
have become institutionalized and _per- 
petuated in such forms as the labor 
grievance meeting and the military 
“gripe” session. By bringing the parties 
in conflict together under the proper 
psychological conditions, it is often pos-, 
sible to obtain a healthy release of the 
mounting emotional pressures. Other 
Adjustment Groups go beyond catharsis 
to positive action. In these instances, 
release of tension is prefatory to efforts 
at readjustment or re-education. Groups 
of this type may aim at the cultivation of 
more mature attitudes, the development 
of a greater sense of responsibility, or 
improvement in social behavior. Prob- 
ably the most notable example of the 
latter type is the psychiatric interview 
in which release and adjustment are 
both essential. This purpose also moti- 
vates the group therapist and usually 
accounts for the role-playing and evalu- 
ative sessions of the group dynamicist. 


The conditions which favor the suc- 
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cessful operation of Adjustment Groups 
are based on the recognition that there 
is not a problem and a group, but that 
the problem is the group. No matter 
what the original irritant may have been, 
the solution lies within the individuals 
themselves. The effectiveness of such 
groups is to be judged in terms of re- 
duc-d interpersonal frictions, better un- 
derstanding of human relationships, and 
more effective social behavior. From 
meetings of this type members should 
gain new insight into their own behavior 
with, it is hoped, added incentive for 
growth and improvement. 

Obviously this calls for special psycho- 
logical conditions (as do all group pur- 
poses). It is unlikely that reduced ten- 
sion will be fostered by the adoption 
of suggestions for following a reflective 
pattern of thinking, leader-directed pro- 
ceedings, or by requiring objectivity of 
the participants—all these would only 
increase the frustration that already 
exists. What is probably required in- 
stead is a permissive atmosphere, free 
of all restriction and externally imposed 
requirements. Under these conditions, 
grievances can be aired safely and secure- 
ly and constructive attitudes adopted. 





Learning Groups. The chief difficulty 
in talking about the nature of discus- 
sion in learning situations lies in the 
diversity of its uses—discussion is used 
one day for planning a unit of study, 
on the following day for reviewing as- 
signed readings, and a week later for a 
project involving first-hand investigation. 
But, it seems safe to say that in a major- 
ity of learning situations the mastery 
of subject matter is paramount and 
personal relationships secondary. 

Our daily acquaintance with Learning 
Groups has not prevented us from set- 
ting forth standards unrelated to this 
purpose as well. A college class discus- 


sing Plato’s Apology, Wright's architec- 
ture, or Dostoevsky’s novels gets very 
little help from the reflective pattern of 
thinking. This is simply not a problem- 
solving activity in the usual sense of the 
term. Nor is a discussion of this type 
improved by following our advice to 
participate objectively and cooperatively. 
A discussion of the social philosophy 
expressed in contemporary fiction, for 
example, may be far more provocative if 
controversy is deliberately encouraged. 


Nevertheless, groups using discussion 
for purposes of learning can usually 


profit from having someone present 
who is familiar with the field being 
studied, someone who can reveal undis- 
covered issues, who can relate the ma- 
terial to other fields of study, and who 
can stimulate participation. Learning 
Groups probably proceed more quickly 
and coherently when the members have 
some idea of their purpose and of the 
limits to be observed in their discus- 
sion. The position they occupy on the 
the 


compromise they often make between 


above diagram is indicative of 


interest in the subject matter under dis- 
cussion and interest in the personal de- 
velopment of the individuals who make 
up the group. in- 


Since the common 





prpaep sce 


oe 


weer her 


terest of such a group lies in the formu- | 


lation of some sort of personal or group 
judgment, a certain level of objectivity 
seems essential, yet if the discussion is 
to have a lasting effect on attitudes or 
behavior involvement is 
equally necessary. Thus, (on empirical 
grounds alone) it would appear that 
Learning Groups can be differentiated 


emotional 


from Casual and Adjustment Groups by 
their greater objectivity, by their need 
for leadership, and by their acceptance 
of some sort of procedural limits. 


Deliberative Groups. The Delibera- 
tive Group refers to those decision-mak- 
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ing, problem-solving committees which 
are responsible for reaching negotiable\ 
decisions on matters of policy. Groups 
of this type are charged with investiga- 
ting specific problems, determining basic 
causes, evaluating alternative courses of 
action, and reaching decisions which 
will enlist the enthusiastic support of 
the entire organization. These groups 
often work under restrictions on the 
time available for their deliberations 
and the character of their recommenda- 
tions. For these reasons, Deliberative 
Groups generally find that an appointed 
or elected leader helps the group to work 
more systematically, that an agenda, 
even though flexible, will insure that 
every facet of the problem receives some 
consideration. 


It is quite possible that in our en- 
thusiasm for reflective thought we may 
have exaggerated the pattern of reflec- 
tion over the spirit of reflection or that 
by emphasizing cooperation we may 
have, in sorhe instances, produced a 
superficial kind of conformity which 
masks deep-seated antagonisms. But 
that our aims are consistent with the 
situational requirements seems, particu- 
larly in the case of investigating bodies, 
to be supported both by our own ob- 
servations and by the limited research 
available on this point.® 


Action Groups. Although the term 
“Action Groups” may be misleading in 
the sense that these groups do not actu- 
ally execute policies in a body, the term 
does point up the difference between 
deciding on broad matters of principle 
(“What policy should we adopt?”’) and 
reaching decisions on limited questions 
of execution (‘““How, when, and in what 
way shall we carry out these policies?”). 
There is a difference involving the com- 


_ ° The descriptive study of all of these groups 
is long overdue. : 
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plexity, seriousness, and comprehensive- 
ness of the problem under question and 
it is important because it justifies some 
change in method. Action Groups may 
be assigned anything from planning an 
academic registration to preparing a 
financial statement or coordinating a 
military attack. Most professional or- 
ganizations have many committees 
whose duties are more clearly executive 
than legislative in nature. Departmental 
faculty meetings are often of this type— 
having to do with the scheduling of 
classes, travel arrangements for con- 
ventions, or with preparation of ma- 
terials for mimeographing. 


Few groups work under such exacting 
conditions. The number of decisions 
that must be made makes it essential that 
the group devote full attention to the 
task at hand rather than attend to the 
personal needs of a particular member. 
In order to reach decisions on many 
matters quickly it may be necessary to 
adopt and follow a fairly strict agenda. 
It is often desirable also that a chairman 
be recognized who has some control 
over the procedure in order to prevent 
interruptions and digressions. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a technique 
like the reflective pattern which compli- 
cates an already simple situation should 
prove unsuited to the demands of Action 
Groups. And much as we may deplore 
the loss of permissiveness, the inflexi- 
bility of deliberations, and the con- 
centration of authority, these all may be 
appropriate to the circumstances. 


mer. 2 
Such_a \situational analysis may help 


us to dispel some of the confusion which 
now prevails concerning discussion. For 
one thing, it reveals that some of the 
argument—not all, however—between 
the “traditionalists” and the “group 
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results from the basic or- 
ientation these two It 
hardly an exaggeration to say that our 


dynamicists” 
of groups. is 
interest and our literature in speech 
relate almost exclusively to the logical 
aspects of discussion and to the delib- 
of 
Outside our field this has not been the 
case. Those working in Social Psycholo- 
Group Dynamics 


erative uses the discussion method. 


gy and have con- 


centrated on the psychological variables 
and have pioneered in the study of the 
non-deliberative uses of discussion. The 
insularity of these two positions—even 
within our own field—is aptly illustrated 
by a conversation which occurred at a 
recent convention. The speaker had just 
advocating the of 


finished adoption 


more “dynamic” views toward discus- 


sion when another member approached 
him jokingly and said “You know, you 
fellows are all alike” which the 
speaker pointedly replied “Yes, and you 


"7? 


fellows are all alike too! 


to 


Can we afford such provincialism? 
Isn’t it time for us to admit the limita- 
tions which exist in our present con- 
cept of discussion and to seek a more 
framework in 


dynamic and _ realistic 


which to work? A revision of this kind J 
would undoubtedly require a re-assess- | 
ment of our literature and a revamping } 
but it/ 
would also open up important areas of | 


of our courses in discussion, 
investigation as well as permit us to 
work with our colleagues in other de- 
partments who share our interest in 
group processes. 
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A STUDY OF ATTITUDE CHANGE TOWARD 
DEBATE PROPOSITIONS AMONG HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE DEBATERS 


Clayton H. Schug 


PURPOSE 


HE purpose of this study was to 
ij gang if possible, what effect 
one’s debating on a given side of a de- 
bate proposition might have on one’s 
toward that proposition. In 
other words, do debaters tend to become 
“more strongly in favor of” or “more 
strongly opposed to” the particular side 
of the proposition defended; or do they 
remain, by and large, unchanged in at- 
titude? 


PROCEDURE 
The following debate questionnaire, 
in two separate parts, including the 
“Woodward Shift of Opinion Ballot,” 
was administered to debaters by various 
debate coaches throughout the country. 
DEBATE QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Part 1) 
Name 
High School [] 
or (Check one) 
College Oo 


Proposition debated: Resolved, 


Mr, Schug (M.A., Ohio State, 1931) is an As- 
sociate Professor of Speech at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

1 Howard S. Woodward, “Measurement and 
Analysis of Audience Opinion,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 14 (February 1928), p. 109. 


Please express your personal opinion 
on this question by marking the ballot 
before the debate season. 


[] Iam in favor of the proposition. 
[]} Iam undecided about it. 


[] I am opposed to the proposition. 


DEBATE QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Part II) 
Name 
High School [j 
or (Check one) 
College Oo 
Proposition debated: Resolved, 


Please express your personal opinion on 
this question by marking the ballot at 
the close of the debate season. 

[] I am more strongly in favor of the 
proposition than before the debate 
season. 

I am in favor of the proposition. 

I am undecided about it. 

I am opposed to the proposition. 

I am more strongly opposed to the 
proposition than before the debate 
season. 


OOOO 





I debated aff. side [7 
(check) 
I debated neg. side [J 
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A total of two hundred and forty-three 
questionnaire sets, correctly marked, 
were returned, of which number 26% 
filled by high school de- 
baters and the remaining 74% by col- 
lege debaters. Since the study extended 
over a period of several years, we were 
able to check on the change in attitude 
toward nine different debate topics, as 
follows: 

1. “Resolved, that the Congress of the United 
States should enact a compulsory Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Law.” 

“Resolved, that the federal government 
should adopt a permanent program of wage 
and price control.” 

3. “Resolved, that the non-communist nations 


were in 


to 


should form a new international organi- 
zation.” 
4. “Resolved, that the federal government 


should adopt a policy of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity in tax-supported schools 


by means of annual grants.” 
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that 


5. “Resolved, 
nationalize all 
dustries.” 

6. “Resolved, that a federal world government 
should be established.” 

7. “Resolved, that the United States should 
follow a policy of isolation toward ll 
nations involved in international or civil 
conflict, outside the western hemisphere.” 

8. “Resolved, that Congress should be em- 
powered to override, by a two-thirds vote, 
decisions of the Supreme Court declaring 
acts of Congress unconstitutional.” 

g. “Resolved, that the several states should 


the United States should 
basic, non-agricultural in- 


enact legislation providing for a system of | 


medical service available to all citizens at 


public expense.” 


RESULTS 
Eighteen of the 243 replying indicated 
that they had debated on both sides 


of the same question. Since the number | 
was so small, the results obtained there: | 


from were obviously inconclusive, and 


TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF 


ATTITUDE CHANGE TOWARD THE PROPOSITION DEBATED 








Debated on the Affirmative Side 


Attitude toward 
Proposition after 


Attitude toward 
Proposition before 


Debated on the Negative Side 


Attitude toward 
Proposition after 


Attitude toward 
Proposition before 


Debate Season No. Debate Season No. % Debate Season No. Debate Season No. % 
More strongly in More strongly in 
favor 28 .54 favor 4 .24 
In favor Q .17 In favor 0 .00 
In favor 52 Undecided 7 31g In favor 17 Undecided 2 ig 
Opposed 5 .10 Opposed 7 il 
More strongly More strongly 
opposed 3 .06 opposed 4 .24 
More strongly in More strongly in 
favor 16 .g1 favor 2 .07 
In favor 16 .31 In favor 1 .08 
Undecided 51 Undecided 10 .20 Undecided go Undecided 2 .07 
Opposed 8 .16 Opposed 16 5 
More strongly More strongly 
opposed 1 .02 opposed Q .30 
More strongly in More strongly in 
favor 1 .08 favor 2 .0f 
In favor BZ .23 In favor 3 .05 
Opposed 1g Undecided % .23 Opposed 62 Undecided 3 .0F 
Opposed 5 .38 Opposed 18 .29 
More strongly More strongly 
opposed 1 .08 opposed 36 .58 








Nore: Technically an attitude shift to the position “more strongly in favor,” or to the position 
“more strongly opposed,” can be made only from the position “in favor,” or from the 


position “opposed,” respectively. 


However, a few indicated shifts to the most extreme 


positions from neutral or opposite positions. These were interpreted, nonetheless—and we 
believe correctly—as indicating definite shifts in attitude regarding the proposition, and 


were thus tabulated. 
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are, therefore, not presented in this 
report. Of the remaining 225, debaters, 
116 defended the affirmative and 109 
the negative. 

Detailed results of the various aspects 
of the study are presented in Tables I, 
II, and III. 

Table I presents the analysis of atti- 
tude change toward the proposition de- 
bated, showing separately the shift from 
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each attitude before the debate season 
to each of the five attitudes at the close 
of the debate season for both the affirm- 
ative and the negative debaters. Since 
numerous shifts were made—many of 
them quite pronounced—and since the 
shifts varied considerably, depending 
upon both the original attitude, as well 
as the side of the debate question de- 
fended, Table II, “An analysis of at- 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 
‘TOWARD THE SIDE OF THE PROPOSITION UPHELD 


= 








Debated on the Affirmative Side 


% Shifting to a more 
favorable attitude 
toward the side 
upheld in debate 


Attitude toward 
Proposition before 
Debate Season 


Debated on the Negative Side 





% Shifting to a more 
favorable attitude 
toward the side 
upheld in debate 


Attitude toward 
Proposition before 
Debate Season 




















In favor 54 In favor 77 
Undecided 62 Undecided 83 
Opposed 54 Opposed 58 
Total 58 Total 68 
% Making no % Making no 
Shift in Attitude Shift in Attitude 
“In favor 17 ‘In favor” 1 aye gape 
Undecided .20 Undecided 07 
Opposed .38 Opposed -29 
Total .20 Total 18 
% Shifting to a less % Shifting to a less 
favorable attitude favorable attitude 
toward the side toward the side 
upheld in debate upheld in debate 
In favor -29 In favor a . “24 ea 
Undecided 18 Undecided 10 
Opposed .08 Opposed 13 
Total 22 Total 14 
TABLE III 


ANALYSIS SHOWING TorTraL Net GAIN oR Loss FoR EACH OF THREE ATTITUDES 
‘TOWARD THE PROPOSITION DEBATED 








Attitude toward the proposition of those 
debating on the affirmative side 


Attitude toward the proposition of those 
debating on the negative side 





Before Debate Season After Debate Season 


Attitude No. 


No. % 
In favor 52 73° -+-.40 
Undecided 51 20 —.60 
Opposed 13 23°° +-77 
Total 116 116 


Before Debate Season After Debate Seaso 





Attitude No. No. % 

In favor = 17 (sti«ia ag 

Undecided go 7 —.77 

Opposed 62 go** +-45 
Total 109 109 








—— 


*Includes those “in favor” and “more strongly in favor.” 
**Includes those “opposed” and “more strongly opposed.” 














is 


titude change toward the side of the 
proposition upheld,” was constructed, 
the 
slightly different aspect, whereby some 


in order to present data from a 


of the rather interesting and significant 


results of the study might be more 
readily observed. 
For instance, in Table II, we find 


that 54%, of those who debated on the 
affirmative, and believed in the afhirm- 
ative, shifted to a stronger affirmative 
position, while on the negative 58° 
who believed in the negative (opposed 
to the proposition) moved to a stronget 
The 


this particular instance is hardly sig- 


negative position. difference in 


nificant; however, it will be noted that 


of the “undecided afhirma- 


shifted 
status, but 83°% of the “undecided nega- 


only 62° 


tives” to a stronger affirmative 


tives” changed to a firmer negative, a 
21° differential. Similarly, 54°% of the 
affirmative debaters who “opposed” the 
affirmative side of the proposition shift- 
ed to a position more favorable to the 
side upheld, while on the negative, the 


mo OF YY 
77%. In other 


corresponding figure was 
words, 23°, more of the negatives who 
“opposed” the side they were defending 
shifted, ultimately, to a more favorable 
attitude toward the side upheld than 
did the affirmative. Just as we have 
observed the tendency for the negatives 
in two out of the three categories to 
move in considerably greater percent- 
ages to the side defended than do the 
affirmatives, we can likewise see, by 
glancing at the data in the lower third 
Table II, de- 


baters in two of the three categories 


of that the affirmative 
tend to shift more readily to a_ less 
favorable attitude toward the side up- 
held than do the debaters on the nega- 
tive. On the affirmative, 29% of those 
favoring their own side originally shift- 
ed to a less favorable attitude toward 
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their side, while only 13° of the nega- 
tive speakers who actually believed in 


the negative (opposed to the proposi-§ 


tion) changed to a less favorable nega- 
tive position, a difference in this instance 


of 16%. Also, 18%, of the “undecided 
affrmatives’” as compared to only 10% 
of the “undecided negatives’ shifted 


to less favorable attitudes toward their 
respective sides. Finally, the only excep- 


tion to the “‘trend” in Table II is found 


in the affirmative group opposed to their] 


side of the question of which 8%} 


changed their attitude to one less favor-§ 


able to their side. The corresponding 


figure for the negative is 24°), represent 
ing those who opposed the side upheld 
(favored the proposition) and _ who 
moved to a position less favorable to 
the negative side. 

If we disregard the separate original 
attitudes of the respective sides, and 
consider the totals in Table II, we can 


readily note that 58°% of the affirmative 


debaters, as compared to 68% of the 


negative speakers, shifted to a moref 


favorable attitude toward the side of 


reaT 





of the) 
affirmative debaters, as compared to 14%! 


the topic advocated, while 22% 


on the negative, changed to less favor) 


able attitudes toward their respective) 


sides. 

Furthermore, if we take an average 
of the affirmative and the negative, we 
find that 63% of the debaters moved 
to positions more favorable to the side 
upheld, 19% made no shift in attitude, 
18% 
their side of the question. 


and indicated a defection from 


) 


Table HI, showing the total net gain 
or loss for each of the three original 
those who de 
> increase 
for the affirmative minded and a 77% 
increase in negative mindedness, whil€ 
for the negative debaters the figure 


attitudes, indicates, for 


bated on the affirmative, a 40° 
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point out that there was a 29% decrease 
in affirmative mindedness and a 45% 
increase for those negatively inclined 
toward the proposition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We should note, first perhaps, that 
no doubt many of those who were un- 
decided did actually 
to “lean” toward the 
ative; likewise, there 


have a_ tendency 
affirmative or neg- 
was, in all proba- 
bility, a considerable difference in degree 
ach of 
the attitudinal categories. While this, 
undoubtedly, accounts for some of the 


of conviction among those in 


movement within each group—the af- 
frmative and the negative, that is—it 
would 


probably not affect the com- 
parisons between the two sides, since 
these same factors would likely be 


equally influential on both the afhrm- 
ative and the negative. 

Similarly, it would seem to be safe 
to assume that some debaters were given 
free choices of sides, while others were 
assigned to sides by their coaches, and 


that although this might have some 

bearing upon the shifts in attitude on 

either side, it should not significantly 
upset any comparisons between the af- 
firmative and the negative, since this 
factor, too, in all probability, affected 
both sides substantially the same. 

Keeping the above factors in mind, 
together with the size of the sampling, 
we modestly point out the following 
conclusions: 

1. There was a rather pronounced tendency 
for debaters generally to move to positions 
more favorable to the side upheld-alkthough 
approximately one-fifth remained unchanged 
in attitude, while another one-fifth actually 
shifted to positions less favorable to their 
side of the question. 

2. There was a considerably greater tendency 
for the negative debaters-to-shift-to attitudes 
more favorable to their own side than for 
the affirmative to do so; also, the affirmative 
debaters moved more readily than did the 
negative toward positions less favorable to 
their particular side. 

3. Although the data for 
wide variety of debate 
of several years, there 
ency for the negative 
firmative for adherents 


this study covered a 
topics over a period 
was a definite tend- 
to outgain the af} 
among the debaters. 

















AN ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF 
FORENSIC CONTESTS AS CONDUCTED IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITHIN THE AREA OF 

THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


G. Bradford Barber 


HIS study was undertaken to make 
¥ be analysis and evaluation of the 
extra-curricular forensic activities as 
practiced in the secondary schools be- 
longing to the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in an area made up of nineteen states. 
The states included in this study were: 
Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 


Arkansas, 


A research questionnaire was used to 
gather the data. The State Chairmen of 
the North Central Association cooper- 
ated in mailing the questionnaires in 
eleven of the states, while in the remain- 
ing eight states the investigator sent 
questionnaires to every third school on 
the North Central Association member- 
ship list. A total of 2,241 question- 
naires were thus distributed. 


From this number, 853 or 38.06 per 
cent of the questionnaires were returned 
to the investigator. The largest percent- 
age of returns were received from schools 
in Wisconsin and Arizona, while West 
Virginia and Ohio contributed the low- 
est percentage of participating schools. 
In the final analysis of these data, it was 


Mr. Barber (Ph.D., Ohio State, 1953) is an 
Assistant Professor of Speech at Illinois State 
Normal University. This paper is a summary 
of Mr. Barber’s doctoral dissertation which was 
directed by Professor Franklin H. Knower. 


revealed that the returns from schools 
polled through the North Central State 
Offices exceeded by 7.9 per cent the re- 
turns from the schools polled directly 
by the investigator. 

The research were de- 
signed to secure information concerning 
extra-curricular forensic activities from 
four basic sources: secondary school ad- 
directors of forensics in 
the secondary schools, high school stu- 
dents actively engaged in forensics, and 


instruments 


ministrators, 


alumni who participated in forensic ac- 


tivities when they were in high school. 


Responses from the four groups of the 
population were tabulated as follows: 


secondary school administrators, 708; 
secondary school forensic directors, 685; 
secondary school students, 172; andj 


alumni, 73. 

The questionnaire was prepared in 
preliminary form and submitted to fif 
teen faculty members of Illinois State 
Normal University as a means of testing 
the validity of the measuring instru 
ment. These persons were selected be 
cause of their presumed understanding 
of the problems of the secondary school 
personnel who later would be asked to 
answer the questionnaire. They were it 
structed to evaluate the questions im 
terms of clarity of statement, readability, 
vocabulary, and ease of response. 

Parts I and II of the revised instru 
ment were then sent to twelve selected 
central Illinois high schools for a tes 
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The administrators and forensic 


run. 
directors in these twelve schools did not 
indicate any objections to the form or to 
the content of the questionnaire. 


In an effort to determine the reliabil- 
ity and significance of the data drawn 
from the opinions of the respondents, 
two statistical devices, chi square and the 
Spearman’ rank-difference correlation 
were employed. These statistics when 
applied indicated highly reliable data 
were obtained in all but one instance. 


The findings of the present investiga- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 


1. Returns of the questionnaire were 
well divided between the so-called large, 
medium, and small size high schools. 
When compared with the total school 
populations, the actual returns were 
slightly skewed toward the middle and 
large size high schools. ' 

2. More administrators responded 
with evaluations of interscholastic activi- 
ties than of intramural activities. 


3. The data from the administrators 
indicated that the outcomes of forensic 
activities were equally developed in in- 
terscholastic and intramural activities; 
they were not willing, however, to have 
intramural activities substituted for in- 
terscholastic activities. 


4. Problems of “financing activities,” 
“supervision of students while on trips,” 
and “time missed from school to attend 
contests” were generally rated “of no im- 
portance,” by the administrators. They 
favored financing the activities with 
funds appropriated by Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

5. Administrators reported almost 3 
to 1 that forensic activities in their 
schools were conducted by teachers classi- 
fied other than “full time teachers of 
speech.” 

6. School time was reported as avail- 
able for extra-curricular activities but 


it was difficult to arrange because of 
conflicting schedules. 


7. “Substitute teachers,” “other teach- 
ers taking charge of classes,” and “send- 
ing students to the study hall” were 
checked as solutions of the problem of 
caring for forensic directors’ classes when 
they were attending contests. 


8. Forensics is primarily an upper 
class activity since freshmen participated 
in contests less frequently than upper 
classmen. 

g. The tournament is the predomi- 
nant and preferred form of contest or- 
ganization. 

10. “Lack of uniformity in judging,” 
was the most difficult problem encoun- 
tered in forensic contests by forensic 
directors. Least difficult problem was 
“supervision of students while on trips.” 
These data were in harmony with data 
submitted by administrators. 


11. Forensic directors and adminis- 
trators tended to agree that intramural 
programs were “slightly” to “definitely 
inferior” to the present contest system. 

12. The directors indicated that the 
accepted objectives, “provide good li- 
brary training,” and “provide training 
in organizing materials,” were developed 
in a noncompetitive forensic program, 
but this type of program was not checked 
as developing the ability “to evaluate 
evidence.” 

1g. The directors agreed that inter- 
scholastic contests make a contribution 
to most of the Basic Needs of Youth. 

14. The five forensic activities used 
in typical contests offer sufficient values 
to the students to be retained in second- 
ary school contests. Extemporaneous 
speaking, original oratory, and debate 
were most frequently rated “extremely 
important.” 

15. Students and alumni evidenced 
more enthusiasm over interscholastic 














to 
ho 


competition than over intramural com- 
petition. 

16. Original speaking events were be- 
lieved to be “valuable,” or “extremely 
valuable,” by both students:and alumni. 
The alumni rated declamation “of little 
value,” more frequently than did the 
students. 

i7. “A recognition of the values to 
be gained from such participation,” 
was most frequently given as the reason 
for entering contests. It should be noted 
that a higher per cent of the alumni 
the administrators for 


gave credit to 


guiding them into forensic activities 
than was true of the students. 
18. Both 


opposed to 


students and alumni were 


abolishing interscholastic 
contests. 

ig. Both the students and the alumni 
indicated an awareness of certain prob- 
lems to be met in interscholastic con- 
tests. Both groups indicated “too much 
emphasis on winning,” “too few students 
participating,” and “‘poor judging,” as 
areas in which major problems exist. 

20. In all four groups of respondents, 
it was the preponderant opinion that 


interscholastic forensic contests should 
not be abolished. 
These data indicate that the four 


groups reached by the questionnaires, 
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the administrators, the forensic directors, 
the students, and the alumni were will- 
ing to express themselves both pro and 
con concerning forensic activities. Fur- 
that 
leaders should accept the challenge to 


thermore, it is evident forensic 
provide a constructive solution directed 
toward the elimination of ‘“‘too few stu- 
dents participate in the contests,” and 
“poor judging.” 

wide- 
spread need for qualified teachers of 


These data further indicate a 
speech. It seems apparent that school 
administrators should be encouraged to 
demand well trained personnel to direct 
Per- 
haps this demand would stimulate teach- 


interscholastic forensic activities. 
er training institutions to provide cur- 
ricular experiences for the preparation 
of teachers in these areas of speech. 

A brief overview of the study indicates 
the close agreement of these respondents 
with the recommendations submitted to 
the. North Central Association by The 
The 


analysis and evaluation of these data 


Speech Association of America. 


show that these respondents, as well as 
the leaders of the Speech Association, 
are willing to cooperate in an effort to 


solve the problems arising from inter- | 


scholastic contests. 
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A VOICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 


Rita Lee Kramer 


TUDY of the voice has, I believe, 
S: definite place in the high school 
curriculum. The problem is to deter- 
mine how technical the work should be- 
come and how much emphasis should be 
placed on it. High school sophomores 
are queer animals: most of the girls 
have passed the stage of ‘physical awk- 
wardness but are still extremely unsure 
of themselves; the boys are yet a mass 
of arms and legs. Their voices, in most 
have undergone any major 
changes which might take place. But it 
is such an in-between age! ’ 

To undertake a detailed or ambitious 
unit in voice production would be in- 
advisable for several reasons: (1) group 
work would be almost useless, for the 
range in maturity is so wide; (2) indi- 


cases, 


vidual work is impractical in a class of 
average size, and, the youngsters, more- 
over, become self-conscious and gain 
very little from such drill; (3) too much 
stress on voice work at this phase of 
emotional and physical ‘“in-between- 
ness” might lead to increased self-con- 
sciousness or mistaken conceptions of 
voice production, placing it far out of 
proportion to its actual importance. 
This, in turn, can lead to certain affecta- 
tions of speech and voice, and to feelings 
of inadequacy and insecurity—of which 
the sophomore already has his full 
share! It behooves the general speech 
teacher, therefore, to touch carefully 
and lightly on the subject. 


Miss Kramer (M.A., Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1953) is an Instructor in English and 
Speech in the Plainfield High School, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 


There is, however, a very strong argu- 
ment for the proper teaching of voice 
production at the sophomore level. Most 
of the students are at the very age when 
they are forming habits (especially those 
dealing with physical activity) which 
will remain with them for life. It is far 
easier to learn a good habit than to un- 
learn a bad one; therefore, let us give 
our high school student the chance to 
develop good voice habits. Let us edu- 
cate him in the fundamental processes 
of the voice mechanism, in acquisition 
of his best tone, in the proper use of his 
voice, in the avoidance of abuse or 
misuse, and in the advantages of a well- 
trained voice. We do not have to be 
over-technical or pedantic in our pres- 
entation of the material. It is extremely 
important, though, that our teaching be 
correct and factual, regardless of its 
scope. If we play our part well, we will 
stimulate the student’s interest to ask 
questions and learn more. 


One pitfall is the actual drill work. 
Because some voices have not yet 
changed and because many are still 
shaky, drill might be more harmful than 
useful. The best procedure for the 
teacher is to present the exercises to the 
class, demonstrating them herself, care- 
fully explaining the exact purpose of 
each exercise. If she finds in the group 
a voice with which she can safely work, 
she might use pupil demonstration. She 
should encourage private drill in ap- 
propriate exercises. 

Some voice weaknesses are immediate- 
ly discernible; the very high voice or 
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the too deep voice are obvious. In some 
cases, however, it would be wise to ad- 
minister a brief individual voice test. 
The teacher is then better able to de- 
termine the type of exercise most suit- 
able for each student. 
class 


Both teacher and 
Should remember that incorrect 
vocal practice can be harmful. When 
the teacher makes individual drill as- 
signments, she should impress upon her 
pupils the principle that a few minutes 
a day is far more valuable than long, in- 
frequent practice periods. 

It is a good idea for each member of 
the group to keep a record of his own 
progress. This record might include 
the date, type of recitation, and com- 
ments. The student could tabulate his 
weakness, the prescribed drill, and the 
progress made. Part of the record could 
chart the amount of time devoted each 
day to practice. This record can be a 
permanent part of the student’s note- 
book. 

Emphasis at this level should be on 
recognizing and achieving good quality 
and pleasant tone. Making the students 
voice-conscious (that old, familiar con- 
cept of ear training) is one of the first 
steps in voice work. Having them listen 
to each other’s voices, their own, and 
their teacher’s, can be very helpful. 
Reliable recordings of their voices and 
of good professional voices can also be 
a useful device. Recordings can point 
out defects and aid in showing improve- 
ment. Month-by-month comparisons 
can be a goal to be attained, and the 
first recording of the year played with 
the last will almost always provide the 
student with actual proof of his prog- 
ress. Also, students enjoy making these 
recordings. 


The student should learn to listen to 
his voice in everyday speaking. And the 
teacher must ever be the shining exam- 
ple of a pleasant, well-modulated voice! 


Care should be taken, however, not to 
overdo this idea of the “refined”’ voice. 
The teacher who tries to foist such an_ 
unnatural theory on her pupils might 
find that she has lost their confidence, 
or (less likely) that she is confronted 


by a roomful of teen-age parrots with | 


strained tones. The speech instructor 
must constantly guard against the ex- 
cessive use of imitation. The imitative 
method is based on artificiality; it dis- 
courages thoughtful and creative pro- 


duction. Imitation should be employed | 


sparingly and carefully. Pupils must be 


made aware that voices vary as much in | 


people as do height or color of eyes. 
A teacher has not done a good job of 
training if her pupils complete the 
course all talking like her or like each 
other. Please note, though, that there 





mom eee 


ae 


is a difference between indirect example | 


and deliberate imitation. 


The reader may wonder if there is} 


any place in this unit for class drill | 


work. General theory is all very well, 
but teen-agers want something concrete 
and positive. Good! This is an excel-| 
lent opportunity to slip in some exer- 
cises for proper breathing and posture, 
and some exercises for relaxing throat 


ee 


and jaw muscles. These, plus the funda: | 


that comforting feeling that he is “doing 
something about it,” which indeed he 


1S. t 
{ 


Individual and class projects can eas- | 
ily be correlated with this voice unit. | 


A head model showing the organs of | 


Ee. 


voice production would be worthwhile. | 
Some students might be interested in 
preparing a “Voice Notebook,” using 
pictures from magazines or pamphlets 
aspects of theif 
voice work. If the instructor has pre- 
viously compiled such a notebook, this 
might serve as a model and an incentive. 


to illustrate various 





mental voice drills, give the sudent | 
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For those who are artistically inclined, 
original sketches would be more in- 
teresting and profitable. There is a 
place for a cartoon or two. Perhaps we 
learn more easily when we enjoy our 
work? 

The length of this course is optional. 
There could be arguments pro and con 
for making it a concentrated unit or 
extending it over a term or a full year. 
By concentrating it, we could make 
students more aware of the subject; by 
extending it, we would be better able 
to help our pupils to accept the work 
as part of daily routine and make it 
more a part of their daily lives. I per- 
sonally am more in favor of the latter, 
but this is something that the teacher 
must decide in terms of the needs and 
interests of her class. The length of the 
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course is relatively unimportant. What 
matters is how much the class gets from 
it. They will surely profit if they are 
met on their own level but not talked 
down to. The more they themselves 
participate in the project, the more they 
will benefit. 

The teacher can probably gauge the 
degree of success she has attained in this 
program. By the time the course is 
completed, her students should be voice- 
conscious but not voice-neurotic. If they 
are aware of their own voices and those 
of others, if they know the fundamen- 
tals of the mechanism, how to care for 
the voice, and what constitutes a pleas- 
ing voice, without giving the matter 
more than its due importance, the teach- 
er of the sophomore speech class can be 
satisfied. 








THE NEW FRONTIER: 
SPEECH EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 


George L. Hinds 


FEW years ago the late Lent D. 
A Upson, Dean of the School of Pub- 
lic Affairs and Social Work at Wayne 
University, advised a group of graduate 
students who were about to embark up- 
“Fall in 
love with the frontiers of your field, the 
virtues not the vices of your profession.” 


on careers of public service: 


for 
speech educators who face the rising tide 


These words have application 
of speech training activities in industry. 
Frequently teachers of speech tend to 
think of speech education only in terms 
of teacher training for our public 
schools or for perpetuation of college 
speech programs. Both of these aims are 
laudable and necessary to a free society, 
but recent developments in adult edu- 
cation are forcing us to recognize that 
an increasing amount of education in 
American life is directed within indus- 
trial training programs. A new frontier 
for speech education is clearly visible 
in the business field. One need only cite 
the TWI programs of the last war and 
the subsequent development of indus- 
trial conference and training practice 
to remind us of this point. The Speech 
section of the General Motors Institute, 
the Ford Courses, the training at In- 
ternational Harvester, at Bell Tele- 
phone, and at other like corporations 
alert us as speech education people to 
the fact that our educational programs 
are in demand. 

At a recent meeting of the Central 
Mr. Hinds (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1952) is an 
Assistant Professor of Speech at Wayne Uni- 


versity and Director of Special Adult Speech 
Training programs at Wayne. 


States Speech Association, Mr. Robert 
Rourke of International Harvester, Dr. 
Karl Robinson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and I talked together about the 
place of speech education in industrial 
training. An obvious fact that concerned 
us was that too frequently training pro- 
grams in speech within corporations are 
too short to be effective, inadequate in 
content, and often taught by personnel 
who cannot possibly know either the 
content of speech or the content of edu- 
cational method. 

There are two basic reasons for this. 
First, executives used to summary action 
and efficiency, tend to want programs 
that strike out unnecessary time waste. 
This has produced package programs. 
The second is that professional speech 
experts frequently fail to confer with 
industrial leaders about pending train- 
ing plans. 

Speech training is important in the 
development of improved human rela- 
tions in industry. Each supervisor must 
know how to analyze orally the problems 
that he sees. He must be able to ar- 
range ideas clearly, to express them in 
language that is reasonably understand- 
able to others, to deliver these ideas with 
directness, and to recall the analysis that 
he intends to present. 

And there is no royal road to success 
in this art. We 
training programs that recognize that 


must have industrial 
skill in analysis, organization, style, de- 
livery, and recall can best be obtained 
in continuous and continual training 
situations. 
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To do this we must learn to partici- 
pate in industrial planning. We must 
consultants sometimes 


teachers for our corporate training pro- 


become and 
grams. 

It is possible to develop continuous 
and continual speech training programs 
in business and industry instead of su- 
perficial confidence courses. 

One such program has been developed 
in Detroit by the American Institute of 
Banking with the aid of speech experts 
at Wayne University. Each year twenty- 
five banking supervisors take training 
in speech. Twenty-four discussion meet- 
ings on current economic problems are 
held annually. Instruction in public 
speaking and in discussion and confer- 
ence method is presented and practiced 
during these meetings. And since per- 
sonnel officers in banking recognize that 
we do not all learn at the same rate, the 
supervisors taking the training are en- 
couraged to continue for as many years 
as it may take to give them the skills 
they are seeking. Moreover, public 
speaking contests and interchapter de- 
bates before audiences encourage bank- 
ers to learn skills that are required in 
conferences and public meetings. 

The effect of this program is clear. 
Chapter officers have been developed; 
promotions within banks have been 
made on the basis of observable im- 
provement in communicative ability; 
and some of the members of this or- 
ganized training have become promi- 
nent as spokesmen for banking within 
this metropolitan community. 

Here is a program which translates 
certain speech education principles into 
a vital function of the banking business. 
It represents team-work between pro- 
fessional bankers and speech experts. 

It is evident that something of the 
same nature be developed in 
other organizations. The Detroit Dairy 


can 


League, the Dairy Council, and the 
Milk Producers in Detroit are develop- 
ing a speech program with the aid of 
speech experts from Wayne University 
that will go further than _ training 
Dairy spokesmen for chart talks. This 
year they, too, started discussion and 
conference training with the idea of 
developing continuous speech training 
for their leaders. A large CIO union, 
local 490, is leading the way in labor 
training with public speaking, parlia- 
mentary debate, and discussion and con- 
ference training. 

Six years of experience in the develop- 
ment of these and other programs leads 
me to believe that our field can build 
industrial speech training programs 
that are based upon the following prin- 
ciples: 


1. Programs be continuous 


can and con- 
tinual. The industrialist does not have to 
follow the traditional administrative pattern 


of university courses. 


2. Sequences of speech content can be de- 
veloped so that basic skills are taught first and 
followed with advanced techniques in speech. 


3. We do not have to separate totally our 
work in fundamentals from persuasion, our 
work in discussion from public conference and 
the like. 


4- Industrial programs offer to us the neces- 
sary flexibility of planning o> apply sound 
principles of speech psychology with varied 
methods of organization of training procedures 
to meet particular needs. 


At the present time, it seems to me, 
we spend too much time thinking of our 
relationship to this expanding field of 
industrial education in terms of insti- 
tutes, short conferences, and the like. I 
suspect that more of our effort must go 
into the development of on-campus and 
off-campus training programs that equip 
those concerned with industrial train- 
ing with speech content and educational 
training methods in speech. More of 
our time also should be devoted to the 
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training of professional industrial and 
conference people in the speech field 
who might well go directly into industry 
as assistants in personnel and in execu- 
tive development. 

We must not ignore this frontier in 


speech education. If speech teachers 


contribute their share to the solving of 
the communicative weaknesses of our 
industrial enterprise by training, coun- 
seling, and encouraging research into 
industrial speech problems, our pro- 
fession will advance and our contribu- 
tion will take on new social significance. 
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MAKING THE GREEN ONE RED 
Rollin W. Quimby 


HOSE of us who teach oral inter- 
{pret are aware of the diversity 
of opinion as to whether oral reading 
is a creative or re-creative art. Since 
both theories are logical conclusions 
drawn from facts encountered by all 
who give readings, it would seem to be 
one of those arguments which will re- 
main an intellectual stalemate for the 
rest of time. 


This prospect may console textbook 
authors who do not want their works 
to become obsolete, but it is of little 
consolation to a teacher like myself who 
is using a book which presents the crea- 
tive school of thought in his beginning 
class and one representing the re-creative 
school in his advanced class. Both are 
good textbooks for my purpose and I 
do not contemplate dropping either one 
of them because I believe that the crea- 
tive-re-creative controversy can be re- 
solved by the classroom teacher if he 
stops to consider: (1) the relationship of 
written words to oral language, and (2) 
the process one goes through to prepare 
an oral reading. Once those two matters 
are made clear to the student (and they 


, ought to be brought to his attention im- 


mediately enrollment in the 


course) the controversy will lose its 


upon 


| meaning and cease to be a barrier to 


his learning. Let us see why. 


We know that words are but symbols | 
| of meanings and that written words are 


symbols of spoken words in the same 


Mr. Quimby (Ph.D., Michigan, 1951) is an As- 
sistant Professor of Speech at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 


way that a check represents paper money 
which in turn stands for silver coin.* 
We also know that oral language pre- 
ceded written words. Not for many gen- 
erations was writing invented as a meth- 
od of preserving what had been said. 
Even today, with our great variety of 
recording devices, writing is often the 
cheapest and most convenient way to 
make words permanent so that a thought 
can be known by those who were not 
in range of the author’s voice. 


Since language consists of sound pat- 
terns and words are but their symbols, 
it follows that complete meaning can 
be carried only by the voice, if at all. 
Printed words especially cannot fully 
substitute because much of the thought 
—particularly “emotional meaning’— 
is carried by such elements as the tone, 
rate, and inflections of the voice; in 
short, by the extra-vocabulary factors of 
language. Furthermore, whenever the 
tone of voice contradicts the meaning 
of the words, the listener will accept the 
voice as carrying the true meaning and 
reject what the words say in themselves. 
One can prove this to himself by recall- 
ing the famous line, “Smile when you 
say that.” Why should one smile when 
he utters an insult unless he wishes to 
negate the meaning of the words and 
thereby tell the listener he is not passing 
insults, but only joking with a friend? 


Language, then, is more than words 
and one cannot express himself com- 
pletely on paper because he cannot write 
down all the shades of meaning and nu- 


1 Mario Pei, The Story of Language (Phila- 
delphia, 1949), p. 86. 
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ances which are normally carried by the 


extra-vocabulary factors of vocal ut- 


terance. Thus the authors of elocution 
texts, stressing oral expression as they 
did, resorted to musical scales, concrete 
and radical markings, and similar de- 
vices in order to picture on_ printed 
pages the sounds under discussion. Lan- 
guage is words and vocal tones and the 
school boy who moves his lips and jaws 
while reading his primer has the right 
idea. He is trying to re-convert the 
printed markings into the sound pat- 
terns which carry meaning. Teachers 
train this habit out of him in the name 
of speed and efficiency. This is necessary, 
but later on a lot of meaning goes too, 
and a lot of literary appreciation never 
arrives, having been disregarded in the 
process. 

So important are vocal inflections to 
meaning that sometimes a reader can 
make no sense at all of the written words 
until the extra-vocabulary factors are 
added. I recall that when I was a stu- 
dent in a Shakespearean reading course 
I had to memorize Act II, Scene 2 of 
Macbeth. In Macbeth 


scends chamber 


this scene de- 
after 


stabbing him and is told to wash the 


from Duncan’s 
blood from his hands. A few lines later 
Macbeth refers to the washing meta- 
phorically, indicating that the cleansing 
of his hands will not remove the guilt: 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean hand? No, this 


from my my hand will 


rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


The last line puzzled me a great deal 
when I was memorizing it. What was 
the antecedent of “one?” It could not 
be “‘multitudinous seas,’ for that was 
plural. And why pick out one green 
sea when the color was common to all? 
Which ocean did Shakespeare have in 


mind and why did he not use its name? 





Obviously, while memorizing I was 


‘ 


placing the wrong emphasis on “green 


one red.” I was saying the phrase as one 


es 


would pronounce it in this bit of dia-f 
logue: 


“I think I will try to dye these dresses another 


color.” 
“What 
“Well, I thought I would dye the. green one 


colors did you have in mind?” 


red.” 


Such an inflection and force pattern | 
may do for my inane dialogue or the 
title of this article, but it was hardly} 
correct for Shakespeare, as Professor 
R. C. Hunter 
read the scene in class. 


informed me when | 
I was instructed f 
to draw out the vowel sound: “Making 
the gr-e-en/one red.”” I have always felt 
that this reading took me much closer 
to Shakespeare’s figure of speech than} 
did feeble and 1} 
know Professor Hunter’s voice was more| 


my own inflections, 
effective in conveying the meaning than} 
is my use of hyphens and slant bars in 
the preceding sentence. Hence the gem 
When 
prisoned on paper part of the mean 
No matter) 


eralization: language is im 





ing escapes in the silence. 
how skilled the writer, some of his mean-| 
ing is unable to make itself known to 
others. 


Enter the oral reader. It is his duty 
to communicate the selection to his au 
dience intellectual, emotional} 
and aesthetic entirety.” Furthermore, 


“he must communicate what is given 


“in its 


on the printed page in the way thej 
writer intended it to be presented.’ In 
order to do so, the oral reader must re 
place the extra-vocabulary facts of lam 
guage which were lost in the writing 
process. One might playfully liken the 
oral reader to the housewife who mixeg 
water with concentrated orange juice 


2 Charlotte I. Lee, Oral Interpretation (Bos 
ton, 1952), p. 8. 
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MAKING THE GREEN ONE RED 


Both are restoring something to the 
state it was in before being preserved. 


With language this can be quite a 
problem. A fruit juice processor can 
give precise directions as to procedure, 
but literature is more complex. At best, 
directions are often vague and some- 
times wholly absent. True, a_ skilled 
writer will leave clues for the 
reader. Word choice, sentence structure, 
punctuation, and paragraphing—these 
and other devices will tell the sensitive 
deal what the 


author intended. The first step in a 


many 


reader a good about 
reader’s preparation is to ferret out 
these clues by careful analysis of the 
writing. The oral reader of integrity 
will, of course, honor them and do his 
best to find vocal techniques which 
will disclose the author’s thought and 
mood. Therefore, those who insist that 
oral interpretation is re-creative have a 
valid argument, for the honest reader 
is trying to reconstruct what the author 
had in mind when he wrote the piece. 
Insofar as he is able to put back into 
the words the same vocal nuances which 
were left out, he is re-creating, for he 
is restoring the language to its original 
state. 

This, however, does not end the mat- 
ter. As we have noted, language, and es- 
pecially written language, is inexact. 
In any selection more complicated than 
an Edgar Guest poem there will be pas- 
sages where the reader will not be able 
to determine fully what the author 
wanted to communicate. In spite of his 
clues the meaning may be cloudy, the 
reason for the presence of a word un- 
discernable, or a passage may allow a 
choice of moods. 
until 


Scholars can debate 
and still will not be 
able to say with finality, ““This is pre- 
cisely what the author wanted here.” 


doomsday 


31 


Recall the last lines of Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening: 

But I have promises to keep 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


Let us ignore the fact that Frost no- 
where indicates the nature of the prom- 
ises or their effects on the rider. Why 
is the last line repeated? What is the 
significance of the repetition? If one 
can find a rationalization that pleases 
him and a reading technique to match, 
how can he prove it to be right? Crock- 
er and Eich say that Frost repeated the 
line because he could think of no other 
way to round out the verse.’ 

Accepting this explanation does not 
solve the problem of how to read the 
verse. Should we merely mumble the 
last line perfunctorily to signify the 
purely mechanical function given it by 
the author? If we do find a way to sal- 
vage the line vocally, can we use it and 
be true to the author who has deserted 
us, so to speak? And if Frost can get 
us into such a quandry, whatever shall 
we say of almost any poem by Ezra 
Pound? 

I bring up these questions, some of 
them admittedly inconsequential in 
themselves, in order to emphasize a 
point often forgotten by those who talk 
only of re-creation: When preparing a 
reading of almost any writing dealing 
with a theme more difficult than a Moth- 
er Goose story, the reader will reach 
a point where he has explored every 
clue and must continue his preparations 
with only his judgment as a guide. 
Even mature authors who write care- 
fully will produce passages where there 
are no clear-cut directions. In such a 
case the reader can only say, “I think 
if the author were here he would want 
me to read it this way,” and then pro- 


8 Lionel Crocker and Louis M. Eich, Oral 
Reading (New York, 1947), p. 30. 
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ceed to create in what he hopes is the 
author’s image. 

This is not re-creation. There are no 
blueprints, no guideposts, no instruc- 
tions. The reader has now gone in his 
analysis to the part of the map marked 
“unexplored.” He may keep the map 
in his pocket, but temporarily, at least, 
it is useless. He must navigate by the 
stars of common sense. In short, he is 
creating. He hopes he is creating what 
the author wanted, but for better or 
worse he is creating. 

Perhaps another approach will better 
explain my meaning. We have in the 
school where I teach a file of recordings. 
A student can, if he wishes, hear some 
of the great Shakespearean soliloquys 
as read by several actors. For the most 
part these are recordings of scenes from 
roles which have been carefully re- 
hearsed and successfully presented be- 
fore the public and the critics. We can 
assume that much thought and _ skill 
have The 
readings are quite different, not only 
in vocal techniques employed, but in 


gone into each rendition. 


basic concepts. A specific line by actor A 
will sound very different from the same 
line as read by actor B. Nevertheless, 
both lines are “right,” 
has created a reading that is consistent 


for each artist 


in approach and logical in viewpoint. 
Each actor is correct in the context of 
his viewpoint. Each actor is re-creating, 
but each is also creating as the disparate 
results attest. 

I am not shifting ground here, for 
I do not condone “original” interpreta- 
tions which take no cognizance of avail- 


able clues, nor slovenly readings by stu- 
dents who do not prepare well enough 
to fathom the clues. The honest reader 
will reconstruct as faithfully as he can. 
If he finds (as he almost always will) 
that he must make some decisions with- 
out aid, he will then continue to pre- 
pare for his reading by doing what he 
believes the want him 


author would 


to do. The oral reading process is both J 


that 
order. Both processes are necessary. The 


re-creative and creative, and in 
side can win the 
truth straddles 


both camps. Each view contains part 


advocates of neithe1 
argument because the 
of the truth, but a part only. 

This combined viewpoint is very en- 
couraging to those we teach. Time and 
again we have all had students who 
because 
they thought they could not read it 


drew away from a _ selection 
properly. Why? Because no_ professor 
had ever told them what it meant, and 
they would not think of exploring it 
for themselves. They might be wrong, 
and nothing tried is nothing lost, at 
least in the grade book. If forced to read 
timid 


the selection, they do so in a 


fashion that robs all directness and vif 
tality from the reading, rendering itf 


ineffective even when the student’s con- 
ception is basically correct. The teacher 
needs to show them that it is legitimate 
to bring one’s own personality and 
background to the selection, using them 


to create boldly after careful prepara§ 


tion has provided the understanding 
needed to create correctly. We ought to 
tell our students that oral interpreta 
tion is both re-creative and creative. 
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THE TEACHING OF OUTLINING 
Ralph N. Schmidt 


I 


HE teaching of outlining is one of 
1 ee most difficult assignments con- 
fronting the teacher of public speaking. 
It is difficult to train students in the 
use of proper format (symbols, indenta- 
tions, spacing, etc.). It seems next to im- 
possible to train students to produce an 
outline which will help them to present 
a well-aimed, effective speech. 
The experienced teacher of public 
speaking has, over a period of years, 


perhaps, developed a method which 
works in teaching this aspect of the be- 
ginning course. Some _ experienced 


teachers are not, however, satisfied that 
their method works as well as it should 
or could. Beginning teachers are 
frequently in a state of frustration at the 
time that this unit is being taught. 

It is for these two types of teachers 
that the following method is described. 
There is no thought on the part of the 
writer that it is a unique method, or 
It is 
offered for whatever help it may be. 


that no one else has ever used it. 


II 


The usual oral presentation of out- 
lining is made. The blackboard is used 
as a and the elements in 
demonstrated and ex- 
plained. A dittoed or mimeograph sam- 
ple outline is then issued to the members 


visual aid 


proper format 


of the class and, with this: as a model, | 


the reasons for the differentiation in 


symbols, indentation, spacing, etc. are 


Mr. Schmidt (Ph.D., Syracuse, 1950) is an Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech at Utica College of Syra- 
cuse University. 


re-explained. The purposes achieved in 
this sample outline by the introduction, 
body, and conclusion are emphasized. 
The relationships between these three 
parts of the speech are indicated. 


The absolute necessity of the theme 
(dominant idea, central idea, subject 
sentence, or other synonym) being stated 
in a single, simple sentence is stressed. 
The fact that this sentence is the start- 
ing point of the speech, the sine qua non 
of effective outlining and speech con- 
struction, is no less stressed. It is pre- 
sented as forcefully as possible that the 
body of the speech grows from and out 
of the theme and that, just as the proper 
Statement of the theme is the first step 
in outlining, the second step is the deter- 
mination of the main points (support- 
ing ideas, developmental ideas, imple- 
menting other synonym) 
which will serve to make that theme 
stand out clearly and indelibly to the 
members of the listening audience and 
to achieve the purpose for which the 
speech was constructed. It is pointed out 
that the conclusion is not properly plan- 
ned until after the body of the speech 
has been satisfactorily outlined, and 
that the introduction is not even begun 
until both the body and the conclusion 
have been completed. 


ideas—or 


Ill 


Thus far there is little, if any, devi- 
ation from the normally followed 
methods of instruction in outlining. 
Nor is there any element of the unusual 
in assigning to the students a four min- 
ute speech, the outline for which must 
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be in the hands of the instructor at the 
next class session. At this point, how- 
ever, what may be a new procedure 
takes place. The outlines are collected 
and turned over to a typist with in- 
structions to copy identically on a ditto 
stencil the outline of each student as 
handed in. Since typing takes less space 
than does handwriting, a fairly large 
margin is left at the left hand side of 
the page. In copying the student out- 
lines, the typist misspells words which 
the students have misspelled. If periods 
are omitted, the typist omits the periods. 
If sentences requiring more than one 
line are are not properly indented, the 
typist does not indent properly. Even 
though she has plenty of room on the 
ditto stencil to put the complete sen- 
tence on one line, the typist does not do 
so. She copies each student's outline 


exactly as that student handed it in! 


These outlines, typed on ditto stencils, 
are then turned over to the instructor by 
the typist. With a hard lead pencil (4H 
preferred) the 
comments, 


makes his 
reconstructions. 
Knowing that these will be read by every 


student in the class (for the purpose of 


instructor 
corrections, 


typing on ditto stencils is to permit 
duplication of each outline in sufficient 
quantity to permit every class member 
to have a copy of the outline submitted 
by every other class member) the instruc- 
tor takes the time to be as clear and de- 


tailed in his criticisms as possible—and 





to point out favorable aspects of the 
outlines as well as those in need of cor- 
rection. This is the reason for the fairly 
large margin left by the typist on the left 
hand side of the page. 


Instead of personal consultations with 
individual students about their outlines, 
the instructor issues at the next class 
meeting the dittoed outlines, stapled to- 


gether for ease of issuance and in han- 





dling. The students are asked to turn 
at once to their own outlines and to 
carefully examine the instructor’s indi- 
cated reactions. ‘They are urged to be 
ready to ask questions about any com. 
ment or comments which they do not 
understand. Since it takes some students 
longer to peruse their outlines than 
others, students who are ready with 
questions before the time that the in- 


structor calls for them will, naturally, § 


turn to the outlines of their classmates, 


In and on these they may find the an. 


swers to some of their questions before 
they find the opportunity to voice them. 

When sufficient time has elapsed for 
the slowest student to have studied his 
own corrected outline, the instructor in- 
vites questions. As each question is put, 
all members of the class turn to the out 
under-§ 


line on which it is based. By 





standing the question, and the answer] 
given by the instructor, the rest of the 
the vicariouslh 


members of class learn 


as the questioner learns directly. Inf 


and again despite full and complete an- 
swers at the time of the initial and sub 


evitably, some questions are asked a 
} 
sequent askings. 


This is normal (in 
the sense that it happens in all of owf 
classes, and not just in the unit on out 
lining) and makes possible the utiliza 
tion of the principle of repetition and 
visual 
aid with more than ‘normal meaning> 


restatement 





augmented by a 


which makes for greater comprehension} 
Another advantage of having the out 
lines of all the students in the hands olf 
each student and of discussing these in 
the group instead of in individual con} 
sultations lies in the development if 
the students of the ability and_ the 
“know-how” to help each other. Thi 
decreases the amount of individual cour 
selling required of the instructor. 
The obvious next step is to assign tof 
the students a revision of their outlines 
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With the original outline before him, 
the dittoed comments and corrections, 
and with a fuller and more complete un- 
derstanding of what is required of him, 
the student sets to work to produce an 
will This 
revised outline must be completed and 


outline which be effective. 
receive the approval of the instructor at 
least twenty-four hours prior to the time 
scheduled for the delivery of the speech. 

For all speeches assigned subsequent 
to the unit on outlining, outlines are 
required. ‘These must be in the hands 
of the instructor at least forty-eight 
hours prior to the time set for the pres- 


entation of the speeches and, if the in- 
structor deems revisions to be essential, 
these must be in his possession at least 
twenty-four hours prior to the time of 
presentation. 


IV 


This method does not guarantee in all 
students the development of the ability 
to outline effectively. It does offer a 
means to speed up the development of 
whatever ability the student does possess. 
It also offers some measure of relief from 
interminable personal consultations to 
the instructor. 








A READING LIST FOR THE 1953-1954 DEBATE 
AND DISCUSSION TOPIC 


Jeanette Stuart and Paul Carmack 


UNDREDS of high school stu- 
H dents in discussion and debate are 
making a close study during 1953-54 of 
our method of choosing the President 
of the United States. Their study will 
require much reading. Their teachers 
are concerned with the problem of pro- 
good bibliographies. Because 
The Speech Teacher has been created 


viding 


to be of practical assistance to teachers 
of speech, a bibliography on the cur- 
rent national discussion and debate topic 
may be an avenue to useful service. Its 
publishable worth will depend on the 
use that is made of it. 


PART I 


Books 


Bean, Louis H. Ballot Behavior. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1940, 101 pp. 

Corwin, Edgar S. Constitution and What 
It Means Today. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1948, 10th 
ed. rev. pp. 86-9, 182-4. 

Dougherty, J. Hampden. The Electoral 
System of the United States. New 
York: Putman’s, 1906, 425 pp. 

Dillon, Mary E. and Others. What Do 
the Election Results Mean? Flushing, 

N. Y.: Queens College, November 
3, 1948, 7 pp. mim. Queens College 
Radio Forum. 

Ernst, Morris L. and Loth, David. People 
Know Best. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1949, 169 pp. 

Ewing, Cortez, Presidential Elections: 
From Abraham Lincoln to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Norman, Oklahoma: 


Miss Stuart (B.A., Western Reserve, 1927) is an 
instructor in speech in the Lima Central High 
School, Lima, Ohio. Mr. 
Syracuse, 1949) is an assistant professor of speech 
at Ohio State University. 


Carmack (Ph.D., 





University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. f 
Chapter IV, “The Electoral College.” 
Johnsen, Julia M. Comp. Should Our} 
President be Elected by Popular Vote? 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1949) 
Reference Shelf XXI, No. 4 

Lazarsfield, Paul F., Berelson, Bernard, 
and Gaudet, Hazel. The People’s 
Choice: How the Voter Makes Up His 
Mind in a Presidential Campaign. 
New York: Columbia Press, 1949, 
178 pp. 

Lodge, Jr., Henry Cabot. The Flectoral 
College vs the Will of the People. 
Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1949, 26 pp. 

Myers, William S. Politics and the Elec 
toral College. New York: Committee 
of Americans, 1944, 8 pp. 

Sait, E. M. American Parties and Elec. 
tions. New York: D. Appleton-Century} 
Co., 1942, Third Edition 790 ppJ 
Chapter III, “Negro Suffrage andj 
the Solid South.”” Chapter XI, “Minor 
Parties.” 


PART II 
MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, GOVERNMENT 
BULLETINS 
American Bar Association Journal 
35: 181-184, 270-274, Mr. °49, Prest 
dential elections and the Constitution. 
Herbert Wechsler. 
American Heritage 





4 No. 1: 6-7 S. ’52. Voting in egrl 
America. C. S. Sydnor and N. E 
Cunningham. 


American Magazine 
130: 63-64 Jl., ’40. Picking them blind 
fold. Turner Catledge. 

American Magazine 
138: 34-6, 116 S. ’44. You don’t eled 
the President. Renner. 

American Political Science Quarterly 
42: 523-9, Je. '48. State Law on the 
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nomination, election, and instruction 
of Presidential electors. 

American Political Science Review 
11:685-710, Nov. ‘17. Our bungling 
electoral system. J. C. Allen. 
28:93-101, F. "34. Vote-and-a-half sys- 
tem of majority choice by plurality 
vote. T. S. Dabogh. 
43:118g-1206, D. ’49. The influence of 
metropolitan party pluralities in 
Presidential elections since 1920: a 
study of twelve key cities. 

44:86-99, Mr. ’50. The Lodge-Gossett 
resolution. R. C. Silva. 

American Review of Reviews 
70:204-5, Ag. ’24. How the Presidential 
election might be deadlocked. 

Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 
Vol. 259, S. ’48. Parties and Politics. 

Atlantic Monthly 
185:6, My. ’50. For the 1952 election 
Lodge-Gossett Resolution. 

Christian Century 
65:904-5, S. 6, 48. Rule by minority. 

Christian Science Monitor (magazine 
sec.) p. 5, O. 2, '48. Hidden effect of 
the electoral vote. S. S. Menken. 

Colliers Magazine 
120:26, N. 22 '47. Will the negro elect 
our next president? Walter White. 

131:34-5, Ja. 31, 53. Why not let the 
people elect our President? Estes 
Kefauver and Sidney Sholett. 

Commonweal 
51:501, F. 17, ‘50. Election of the 
President. Edward Corwin. 

Congressional Digest 
20:67-96, Mr. ‘41. Proposed abolition 
of the electoral college. 

23:178-9, 188-91, Je. 44. United States 
electoral college historic story. 
27:101-28, Apr. °48. Revived Contro- 
versy over the electoral college system. 
28:193-224, Aug. ’49. Congress weighs 
plans to reform the Presidential elec- 
tion procedure. 

31:67-93, Mr. ’52. The United States 
election process: how it works and 
what it needs. 

Congressional Record 
go:A3o088, Je. 17, '44. Electoral plot. 
g0:6032-6, Je. 23, '44. Electoral lee 
debate. 
93:A3845-6, Jl. 18, ’47. Modernize our 


Presidential election. C. F. Lea. 
94:3009-11, Mr. 16, ’48. Amendment 
of Constitution relating to election 
of President and Vice President. ' 
94:A4975°8, Jl. 29, °48. Republican 
platform as to improving the method 
of electing the President. C. F. Lea. 
g5:Aloi1-12, F. 21, ‘49. Proposed 
change in the election of a president 
should have adequate safeguards 
against minority rule. Wright Patman. 
95:A1362-4, Mr. g, 49. Counting elec- 
toral votes. Basil Brewer. 

95:2946-51, Mr. 22, ‘49. Proposed 
abolition of electoral college. Ques- 
tions and answers by Senator Fergu- 
son and Senator Lodge. 

95:4531-6, Apr. 13, '49. Presidential 
election reform address. J. E. Kallen- 
bach. 

95:A3503-4, May 27, "49. Analysis of 
Lodge-Gossett plan. Paul S. Smith. 
96:877-889, Ja. 25, 50; 948-951, Ja. 26, 
50. Proposed change in method of 
election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

96:A8go0-1, F. 7, ‘50. A necessary 
amendment to the electoral college 
resolution. Clifford Chase. 
96:A1112-3, F. 16, ’50. Summary of 
provisions of Senate joint resolution 
2 abolishing the electoral college. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

96:A1393-4, F. 24, '50. Editorial com- 
ment on _ proposed constitutional 
amendment abolishing electoral col- 
lege. S. W. Lucas. 

97:A4940, Ag. 6, 51. The Gossett- 
Lodge amendment. Hays Brooks. 
g8:2121-2, F. 28, ’52. Shall we elect the 
president by popular ballot? John T. 
Wood. 

98:A1377-8, Mr. 4, 52. Abolishing of 
the electoral college. Albert Rains. 
98:1875-8, Mr. 5, '52. Proposing Con- 
stitutional amendment for direct elec- 
tion of the President. Langer. 
98:3994-6, Apr. 10, 52. Federal Elec- 
tion law. Mansfield. 

98:4853-55, May 6, ’52. The electoral 
college. Dolliver. 

99:A75-6, Ja. 9, 53. Electoral reform. 
F. R. Coudert. 

99:382-3, Ja. 13, '53. Our outmoded 
oxcart method of electing Presidents. 
99:A699-70, F. 16, '53. How a Presi- 
dent is chosen. Miller. 
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99: 1346-7, F. 20, '53. Apportionment of 
electoral college vote in the presiden- 
tial election of 1952 on the basis of 
the popular vote. Newland. 

99:1793-4, Mr. 9, ’53- Direct popular 
election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Humphrey. 

99:7883-5, Je. 3, '53- Amendment of 
the Constitution relating to the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President. 
Mundt. 

Editorial Research Reports 

No. 11:179-94, Mr. 24, 48. South and 
the President. L. B. Wheildon. 


Fortune 


39:139, Je. '49. Lodge-Gossett plan; 
while some of the electoral reforms it 
envisions are sorely needed, it tries 
to do too much. Herbert Wechsler. 


Forum 


g7:18-22, Ja. 37. Shall we abolish the 
electoral college? Lindsay Rogers and 
W. Y. Elliott. 

110:160-161, 164-5, S. ’48. Is our con- 
vention system undemocratic? Peter 
Grundy and Carol Thompson. 
112:18-22, Jl. ’49. Reform the elec- 
toral college. L. F. Allen. 

112:224-231, O. *49. Should the Presi- 
dent be elected by popular vote? John 
Anderson and Thomas J. Brown. 


Hobbies 


57:28-9, Aug. '52. Post election—a 
synopsis of the campaigns 1796-1948. 
Journal of Politics 

11:14-41, F. ’49. Presidential selection 
and democratic government. C. A. 
Berdahl. 


Life 


33:18-19, Dec. 29, *52. Electors are 


counted. 


Nation 


170:117, F. 
things. 
170:244-5, Mr. 
electoral reform. 
175:462-6, N. 22, 
sis of votes. 


11, ‘50. 


18, 


The shape of 
’50. Liberal and 


’52. Regional analy- 


National Education Association Journal 


41:424-5, Oct. ’52. How we elect our 


President. 

New Republic 

111:596-7, N. 6, '44. We might not 
have a President. Estes Kefauver. 
121:5-6, Nov. 21, 49. The meaning of 
election. 


122:5-7, Feb. 27, 
reform. 

126:14-5, Mar. 31, '52. Let the people 
in. Paul H. Douglas. 


126:2, Je. 2, 52. Reply. Alfred Docter. 


Newsweek 


8:10, Oct. 31, ’36. How John Doe 
could win the Presidential election. 
16:13-14, Dec. 23, '40. 531 forgotten 
men. 
33:22, Je. 27, 49. Electoral college 
dent. 


35:20, F. 13, 50. Electoral vote change 


passed Senate. 


New shag Times 
» 20, F. 27, ’48. Electoral votes are 
/ } 


dy to state power. Arthur Krock. 
p- 8E, N. 14, 
its abolition urged to prevent reversal 
of popular will. R. H. Wels. 

p. 3E, N. 21, 48. Lodge electoral plan 
protects small states. Arthur Krock. 
p. 26, Ja. 12, ‘49. 
toral system. Gelston Hinds. 

p- 22, Ja. 18, ’49. Is the combined 12 


and 20 amendment a must? Arthur 
Krock. 

p. 22, Ja. 18, ‘49. Electoral votes. 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

p. 18:3, F. 1, °50. Electoral reform 


split G.O.P. H. B. Hinton. 
p. 28:3. F. 1, 
dent (editorial). 

IV, p. 8E; 5, ’50. Choosing a Presi 
dent. Prof. McCormick. 

p. 28C, F. g, ‘50. 
Lodge-Gossett plan. Arthur Krock. 

p- 14C:8, F. 11, ’50. Reflecting the 
popular vote. John Thompson. 


IV, p. 7E:5, F. 12, °50. Electoral 
possibilities. 
IV, p. 7E:5, F. 12, 50. Electoral change 


sharply debated. H. B. Hinton. 


p-. 28C:3, F. 28, ’50. No partisan mat § 


ter (editorial). 
p. 20C:6, Mr. 6, 
viding for district election system ad- 
vocated (letter). | 

p- 1:5, Mr. 10, ’50. House rules group 
bars floor action on electoral plan. 
Trussell. 

IV, p. 3E:1, Mr. 12, 
tions raised by electoral reforms. Ar 
thur Krock. 

p- 27:1, Jl. 18, ’50. 
defeated in House. Trussell. 


’50. Electoral college 


"48. Our electoral college 
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p. 28:3, Jl. 18, '50. College Survives 
(editorial). 

p. 10:6. Apr. 21, ’51. Electoral College 
hit. 
p. 13:2, Jl. 
gains. 

p- 14:1, Apr. 16, ’52. Two justices 
score electoral system. Douglas and 
Jackson. 

p. 26:6, May 1, 52. Women voters ask 
electoral reform. League of Women 
Voters. 

p. 20:5, Je. 25, "52. Election change 
studied. National Association of Secre- 
taries. 

IV, p. 8:6, O. 12, ’52. To change 


25, ‘51. Election reform 


electoral system (letter). Fred Baru- 
chin. 
IV, p. 8:5, O. 26, ’52. For electoral 


change. James S. Alderman. 

p. 30:5, N. 5, ’52. It’s up to electors 
how vote is cast. Joseph Loften. 

p. 28:1, D. 16, ’52. Electors ballot true 
to pledge. C. Knowles. 

p. 28:5, D. 18, ’52. Electoral system 
reform is long overdue. Arthur Krock. 
p. 16:2, Ja. 7, ’53. Congress makes 
election official discussion of new pro- 
posal for change. 


New York Times Magazine 
p. 8-9, Je. 20, '48. U.S. a political map 
distorted to accord with the electoral 
rank of the states. 
p. 12, S. 26, ’48. Why they win or 
lose the Presidency. Nevins. 
p. 14, D. 12, °48. Electoral college 
meets, but why? J. M. Burns. 
p. 26, D. 14, 52. Tomorrow is election 
day. Fizgibbon. 
Political Science Quarterly 
64:1-23, Mr. "49. Reform of the elec- 
toral system. Wilmerding Jr. 
Review of Politics 
10:147-53, Apr. ’48. Presidential elec- 
tions. J. G. Kerwin. 
Rotarian 
75:24-25, Jl. ’49. Should the United 
States Abolish the electoral college? 


Henry Cabot Lodge and Wright Pat- 
man. 


Saturday Evening Post 
222:10, Apr. 29, ’50. Should we change 
the way we elect our president? 
224:10, Ja. 12, ’52. Americans don’t 
vote as they should. 


Scholastic 
37:7-8, D. 16, 40. Our most exclusive 
college—should the electoral system 
be abolished and the President elected 
by popular vote of the whole country? 
53:6-7, O. 6, °48. Should we scrap the 
electoral college? 
55: 11-12, O. 19, 49. Should we elect 
the President by popular vote? 
60:5-7, Mr. 12, 52. People’s choice or 
politician’s choice? 
61:11-15, Oct. 1, 52. The Constitution 
and the election. 
61:7-9, N. 5, 52. Should we adopt the 
Lodge-Gossett plan? 

School Activities 
21:52-4, 91-4, 120-2, 161-3, O. "49 Ja. 
50, The high School debate topic. 
Harold E. Gibson. 


Science Digest 
16:53-7, N. 44. Electoral College plays 
tricks with your ballot. 

Social Studies 
39:291-g02. N. '48. Election to the 
Presidency. George Ehnebom. 
44:52-9, F. ’53. The Morris Proviso. 
W. A. Reiss. 

Time Magazine 
55:17, F. 13, 50. The People’s choice. 
59:23, Apr. 28, "52. There ought to be 
a law. Douglas and Jackson. 


United States House of Representatives 

Hearings of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
Serial No. 3, 289 pp. Fe. g-11, 16, °49. 
Amend the Constitution with respect 
to election of the President and Vice 
President to abolish the electoral col- 
lege system. 


Serial No. 7, 337 pp. Apr. 18, 20, "51. 
Amend the Constitution to Abolish 
the electoral college system. 82 Con- 
gress, first session. 


United States House of Representatives 
Report from the Committee on Judici- 
ary. 
= No. 1858, 5 p. Mr. 29, ’50. 81 
Congress, second session. Proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Mr. Gossett. 
Report No. 1199, 36 pp. Oct 17, 51. 
82 Congress, first session. Proposing an 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States providing for the 
election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Walter. 

nited States Law Review 

68:287-91, Je. ’34. Abolition of the 
electoral college. G. W. Norris. 

nited States News 

28:19-21, F. 17, ’50. Election place- 
shifts in power, block, and key states 
would lose influence. 

31:34, O. 19, 51. Vote gain of West 
falls short. 
$2:19-21, F. 1, '52. 
chosen. 

32:88-9, Mr. 14, ’52. What primaries 
mean for 1952. 

33:22-3, Jl. 18, ’52. Eisenhower's vote 
strategy. 

33:22-4, Ag. 29, 52. Campaign strategy 
win the big states. 


How a President is 


United States Senate Hearings of the 


Committee on Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 2, F. 2, 3, Mr. 9, April. 14, 21, 
May 3, '49, 81 Congress, first session. 
Election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Report No. 554, 25 p- July go, '51. 82 
Congress, second session. Proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President 
from committee on Judiciary to ac- 
company S.J. Res. 52. Mr. McCarran. 


Vital Speeches 


14:478-80, May 15, '48. Our presi- 
dential election system. Estes Ke- 
fauver 

18:722-5, S. 15, "52. Let us choose our 
President on a more equitable basis 
in 1956. James Dolliver. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND SPEECH 


CORRECTION: 


A Bibliography 


C. Agnes Rigney 


LMOST classroom includes 
a child with a fairly serious speech 
difficulty. Frequently the teacher can 


every 


call on a speech correctionist to help 
and in such instances the teacher co- 
operates with the correctionist. Where 
no speech correctionist exists, the teach- 
er himself can handle some of the diffi- 
culties. The bibliography, 
taken as a whole, indicates the teacher’s 
part in the speech correction program. 
It includes material which: (1) defines 
the various types of speech difficulties 
found in elementary school children; 
(2) indicates the speech difficulties the 
teacher handle 
(3) suggests techniques and. pro- 


following 


classroom him- 


self; 
cedures for helping the child to control 
these difficulties; (4) notes the difficul- 
ties which most classroom teachers are 
not equipped to handle; and (5) ad- 
the co-operate 
with other specialists to help the speech- 
handicapped child. The bibliography 
also includes articles which describe the 


can 


vises how teacher can 


speech correction programs in various 
cities and states. 


Anderson, Virgil A. Improving the 
Child’s Speech. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1953. Includes ma- 
terial to facilitate and improve the 
speech development of children. Sug- 
gests ways to prevent speech difficul- 
ties. Includes theory, procedures, and 
techniques to help the classroom 
teacher handle such speech problems 
as it is feasible for him to undertake. 


Miss Rigney (M.A., Columbia, 1928) is Professor 
of Speech at State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York, and a member of the national com- 
mittee on Problems in the Elementary School. 


Backus, O. L. “Speech Defects,” Na- 
tional Association Secondary School 
Principals, Bulletin 32 (January 1948), 
pp. 127-132. Classifies speech defects 
and explains major types. 

Bates, E. C. “Speech Centered School,” 
Education, 62 (January 1942), pp. 309- 
313. Describes speech correction in 
the public schools of Mt. Vernon. 

Berry, Mildred Freburg. “I Want My 
Child to Have Better Speech,” Na- 
tional Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Bulletin 29, pp. 32-35. Discusses 
factors which militate against good 
speech—radio, attitude of parents and 
teachers—lack of oral reading. 

Black, M. E. “Speech Correction in II- 
linois,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
34 (April 1948), pp. 213-15. Reports 
on the rapid growth of the speech 
correction program and its future 
needs. 

Carmody, Catherine. “I Thought I 
Taught Speech,” National Education 
Association, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Bulletin 29, 
The Role of Speech in the Elementary 
School, pp. 30-31. Gives practical sug- 
gestions of what the classroom teacher 
can do to improve children’s speech. 


Chapin, A. B. “Parent Education for 
Pre-School Defective Children,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, 15 
(January 1949), pp. 75-80. Discusses 
the importance of an understanding 
by parents of speech education. Sug- 
gests plans for working with parents. 

Clark, Ruth M. “Talking Takes Teach- 
ing,” The Speech Teacher, 1 (Sep- 
tember 1952), pp- 193-198. Suggests 
general speech activities which the 
classroom teacher can employ. 

Chase, N. C. “Speech in the Elementary 
School,” Elementary English Review, 
30 (March 1953), pp- 137-141. Dis- 
cusses the importance of speech, the 
place of speech in school experiences, 
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and outlines specific procedures for 
the classroom teacher. 

Compton, M. E. “Status of Speech Cor- 
rection in Alabama,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, 35 (February 1949), 
pp. 60-61. Reports briefly the findings 
of a study undertaken in 1947 to 
determine the status of speech cor- 
rection in Alabama. 

Davidson, L. D. “Speech Correction in 
the Public Schools of Georgia,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, 35 (Feb- 
ruary 1949), pp. 62-64. Summarizes 
steps taken in the organization of 
speech correction services in Georgia. 
Gives helpful information to those 
interested in working out a similar 
program. 

Drakesmith, D. “Speech Problems of 
School Children,” Education, 70 
(March 1950), pp. 427-433. Discusses 
the importance of good speech, the 
types of speech problems, some of 
the reasons for these problems, 
and offers suggestions for improving 
speech. 

Dunn, H. M. “Speech and Hearing for 
Children in a Rural Area,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 14 
(June 1949), pp. 166-170. Describes 
the steps taken in planning a speech 
and hearing program for children in 
a rural area in Vermont. Explains 
present program in detail, including 
diagnostic speech and hearing clinics, 
follow-up work, classes in speech cor- 
rection, summer _ residence’ center, 
training of parents and teachers. 

H. “Relationship of Read- 
ing and Speech Difficulties,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 41 (Jan- 
uary 1950), pp. 51-55. Stresses impor- 
tance of the relationship between 
speech and reading difficulties, quotes 
findings of Davis, Bond, Rosignol, 
Monroe, and others. 

Eastman, M. C. “Speech Correction in 
the Classroom,” Grade Teacher, 67 
(January 1950), pp. 5 ff. (February 
1950), pp. 48 ff. (June 1950), pp. 54 
ff. Stresses the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher for recognizing 
speech defects and describes various 
types of articulatory defects. Gives 
tests for oral reading and for articu- 
latory defects. Suggests procedures in 
speech correction. 


Eckelmann, OD. 


“Speech-Correctionist 
Talks with the Classroom Teacher,” 
Elementary English Review, 22 (May 
1945), Ppp. 157-162. Discusses most 
common types of undesirable speech 
habits. Suggests methods of improving 
speech. 


Flickinger, Alice. “Speech Training in 


the Elementary Schools of Wisconsin,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 26 
(December 1940), pp. 631-637. Reports 
on a survey of the speech training 
offered by the elementary schools of 
Wisconsin. Indicates the interest in 
speech in the elementary school and 
reveals the necessity for in-service 
training of classroom teachers. 


Frese, Virginia. “Need for a Speech 


Re-Education Program,” National Ed- 
ucation Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Bul- 
letin 29, The Role of Speech in the 
Elementary School, pp. 46-47. Dis- 
cusses the effect defective speech has 
on the child, emotionally, scholasti- 
cally, and socially, and places the re- 
sponsibility for speech education on 
the elementary school. 


Froeschels, E. “What Should the Class- 


room Teacher Know About Speech 
and Voice Impediments,” Teachers 
College Journal, 12 (November 
1940), pp. 32-6. Emphasizes the im- 
portance to the classroom teacher of 
a knowledge of speech and voice im- 
pediments, and how to prevent them. 
Explains how speech develops. Dis- 
cusses common speech problems of 
children and explains how parents 
and teachers can help to eradicate 
them. 


Garrison, G. “Speech Improvement for 


the Elementary School,” American 
School Board Journal, i13 (Nov- 
ember 1946), pp. 33-35- Gives excel- 
lent suggestions for speech improve- 
ment by the classroom teacher. 


Hahn, E. S. “What the Classroom Teach- 


er Can Do in Speech Re-Education,” 
National Education Association, De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Bulletin 29, The Role of 
Speech in the Elementary School, pp. 
54-58. Discusses situations in the class- 
room which discourage or prevent 
speech improvement. Suggests the 
positive capacities and skills the class- 
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room teacher should have to help the 
atypical child. 

Hahn, E. S. “A Speech Curriculum to 
Meet the Needs of the Elementary 
School Child,” The Speech Teacher, 
1 (March 1952), pp. 125-127. Dis- 
cusses Clearly and concisely the speech 
needs of children and gives sugges- 
tions to the classroom teacher con- 
cerning goals of improvement. 

Houchin, Thomas D. “Notes on Or- 
ganizing a Speech Correction Program 
in the Public Schools,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 14 
(March 1940), pp. 53-62. Suggests ma- 
terial, procedures, equipment, sample 
case histories, records, and tests for 
use by the speech correctionist. 

Irwin, R. B. “Speech and Hearing Ther- 
apy in the Public Schools of Ohio,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders 14 (March 1949), pp. 63-68. 
Reviews growth of speech and _hear- 
ing program since 1945. 


/Irwin, R. B. “Make Room for the 
Speech and Hearing ‘Therapist,” 
School Executive, 69. (September 


1949), pp. 60-62. Discusses state fi- 
nanced speech programs. Tells how 
correction services may be obtained. 
Explains in-service workshop for 
classroom teachers and suggests plans 
for initiating a program. 

Johnson, Wendell. “Ten Children You 
Should Know,” National Parent 
Teacher, 38 (March 1944), pp. 10- 
12. Discusses types and _ probable 
causes of speech defects; stresses the 
classroom teacher's responsibility for 
speech improvement and correction. 


Johnson, Wendell et al. Speech Handi- 
capped School Children. New York, 
Harpers, 1948. Deals with speech 
handicaps of school children. De- 
signed especially for the classroom 
teacher. Gives an account of the type 
of speech defects found in children 
and tells what the classroom teacher 
can do about them and how he can 
co-operate with the speech correc- 
tionist. 

Kramer, Magdalene. “Speech Education 
in the Elementary Schools,” Teach- 
ers College Record, 42 (March 
1941), pp. 506-515. Stresses the need 
for developing a positive speech pro- 
gram in the schools, including activ- 


ities within the school, within the 
home, and on the playground. Gives 
suggestions for organizing such a 
speech program. 

Lucas, Norma Lee. “Speech Improve- 
ment for the Elementary Child,” The 
Speech Teacher, 2 (January 1953), 
pp- 65-66. Explains the term “speech 
improvement,” stresses the impor- 
tance of selecting, planning, and di- 
recting speech improvement programs 
suited to the needs and interests of 
children at different maturation lev- 
els. 

Martens, E. H. “Speech and Hearing 
Programs as Seen by the United 
States Office of Education,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
14 (June 1949), pp. 162-165. Stresses 
the need for growth in speech educa- 
tion for handicapped children and 
the importance of a_ well-balanced, 
well-staffed and directed teacher edu- 
cation program. 

Mullendore, J. M. “New State Program 
of Speech Re-education in Virginia,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 33 
(October 1947), pp. 361-365. Gives 
clear-cut descriptions of the steps 
taken in initiating a state program of 
speech re-education. Gives encourage- 
ment to others interested in under- 
taking a similar program. 

Mullendore, J. M. “Role of Surveys and 
Diagnostic Clinics in a State Program 
of Speech Correction,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 14 
(September 1949), pp- 234-239. Dis- 
cusses purposes of speech surveys and 
gives clear and concise suggestions for 
conducting speech surveys and diag- 
nostic clinics. 

Nelson, Oliver. “Developing a Func- 
tional Speech Program for the Pub- 
lic Schools,” The Speech Teacher, 
1 (March 1952), pp. 125-127. Em- 
phasizes the fact that “speech edu- 
cation is a total educational job.” It 
must provide guidance for all chil- 
dren from kindergarten through high 
school. 


Ogilvie, Mardel. “Cat for Tat,” Journal 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 41 (November 1952), pp. 185- 
196. Explains ways in which the class- 
room teacher can co-operate with the 
speech specialist. 
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Parks, Merle. ‘““The Classroom Teacher 


and Speech Correction,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 28 (December 
1942), pp. 471-477. Discusses testing 
children to find those who need 
speech help. Suggests procedures in 
speech correction and explains vari- 
ous types of speech problems such as 
stuttering, foreign dialect, infantile 


speech. 


Stasney, Kathryn. “Speech Correction 


and the Classroom Teacher,’ The 
Elementary English Review, 21 
(April 1944), pp- 142-145. Discusses 
precipitating causes of stuttering and 
suggests definite steps in building the 
physical and mental health of the 
stutterer. 


Wedberg, C. F. “I Dot a Wed Twuck,” 


Journal of the National Education 


Association, 38 
pp- 131-132. 


(February 
Emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the classroom teacher in the 
speech correction program. Encour- 
ages more integration between activi- f 
ties in the clinic and activities in the 
classroom. 


1949), 


White, M. L. “Speech Improvement Pro- 


gram for the Primary Levels,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, 21 (April 
1944), pp. 138-141. Reports the con- 
duct and the results of a survey of 
the speech defects of children in the 
kindergarten and primary grades of 
the Cleveland public schools. Advo- 
cates that every elementary teacher 
be a teacher of speech. Recommends 
a program of in-service training for 
classroom teachers. 
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THE SUBJECT IS SPEECH 


Henry C. Youngerman 


LL of us who have taught Speech 
A for many years (and probably the 


rank beginners as well) are concerned 
about several problems. We need far 
more time than is available to teach the 
principles of Speech—but we also need 
more time for hearing and criticizing 
student speakers. We need to find some 
effective means of making the classroom 
a “real” speaking situation. We need 
to transform assignments into speech in- 
vitations, and students—often required 
to take the Speech course—into genuine 
audiences. All these needs are and long 
have been painfully apparent. Is there 
any satisfactory set of answers for them? 

Our students are all too prone to as- 
sume that the campus is an academic 
retreat from which the “real world” is 
shut out. Few other courses suffer from 
this blight as drastically as does Speech. 
History, philosophy, science, languages 
and other subjects can be studied 
realistically in a classroom. But when 
a student is requested to address a class 
of fellow students—as an assignment— 
it is a difficult and undesirable exercise 
of the imagination for him to make him- 
self believe he has the kind of audience 
his father might encounter at a Rotary 
Club luncheon. 

Too many students assume authority 
by “borrowing” from printed speeches, 
digests, periodicals, textbooks, and like 
sources. This undirected choice of sub- 
ject matter forces the instructor in turn 
to attempt an extensive acquaintance 
with any and all subjects. He must be in 
Mr. Youngerman (Ph.D., Wisconsin) is Director 


of the Speech Laboratory at the State University 
of New York, Teachers College, Fredonia. 


a position to distinguish between origi- 
nal and plagiarized ideas. Certainly it 
is an impossible feat to become so in- 
tellectually prepared. Whether or not 
achieved it does force the instructor dur- 
ing such a process to assume a role of 
authority no less unreal than that as- 
sumed by the student “borrower.” The 
instructor’s true authority is in 
rhetoric and public speaking. When this 
fact is forgotten, the resultant discussion 
is sterile; the original authority for the 
student’s speech is not present. The class- 
room is not established as that place 
where one speaks out in a time of 
evident need or urgency. Students must 
learn to recognize self as source for 
speech ideas; this is genuine authority. 


Many instructors have tried the ex- 
pedient of asking their students to 
“imagine” that a given speech is being 
presented to a Woman’s Club or some 
other hypothetical audience. Despite the 
wide use of this method, I doubt its ef- 
ficacy. It seems merely to heighten al- 
ready existing unreality. It invites dis- 
tracting necessary attention from play- 
ing-the-role-of-student (a real life situ- 
ation) to playing-at-the-role-of-public- 
speaker (a deplorable occurrence in or 
out of the classroom). The potentially 
real audience in the classroom becomes 
students playing-at-the-role-of-audience. 
The “phantom audience’ controls the 
situation. 


1 This term is defined elsewhere. See H. C. 
Youngerman, “Audience Analysis in a Course 
in Advanced Public Speaking,” The Speech 
Teacher, If (January, 1952), pp. 58-61; “Propa- 
ganda and Public Address,” Today’s Speech, 1 
(April, 1953), pp. 15-18. 
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Students are often urged to speak on 
problems arising from personal campus 
experience—but this limits content to 
Conscious of this, 
insist that students 


Should speak on intellectual themes to 


superficial themes. 
many instructors 
arouse in their fellows a responsiveness 
to a Platonic dilemma or to a specific 
problem confronting the United Na- 
tions. To the extent that this succeeds, 
well and good. Too often it confuses 
the student by casting him into so-called 
group situations where he is asked to 
play at being certain real-life persons. 
The alternatives are superficial content 

Even when such at- 
their 
problem of how to get more time for 


or artificial form. 
tempts achieve maximum the 
speaking and for study of Speech prin- 
ciples remain wholly untouched. 

In coping with this problem in the 
classrooms, a basic principle has been 
adopted and tested. The method result- 
ing has produced good results. I hope 
that others, reading of it, will try it too, 
that we may correlate our findings. 

There is really only one basic reality 
in the Speech class: all students are 
gathered there for the purpose of im- 
proving their speech. This topic has im- 
mediate reality for them. When the in- 
structor lectures about Speech principles, 
or when the class joins in analyzing a 
speech that has been presented, every- 
one present has come to a common meet- 
ing ground. But when a speaker, how- 
ever able, presents a speech, however 
sincerely, on “Conservation of Our Nat- 
ural Resources,” he knows, his audience 
knows, and the instructor knows that 
the speech is merely an exhibition of 
the student’s developing speech skills. 
“Making speeches about speeches,” the 
method advised here, employs reality; 
the student speaks about that subject 
which has created that real audience be- 


fore him—the student speaks about how 
to prepare and deliver speeches. 

The class assumes the role of the in- 
structor. The speaker traces the develop. 
ment of a forthcoming speech; the class 
discussions emphasize the organic 
quality of a speech; the maturation of 
a speech, therefore, is a process of con 
stant changes. Class criticism of each 
report has immediate tangible results on 
each following report. Both speaker and 
audience are engaged in a mutually 


rewarding relationship. 


This method may open the way to 
undue attitudes of superiority. It may 
permit undesirable personal comments. 
It does eliminate a greater evil—the 
customary veiled criticism—or that yet 
greater evil—no critical comments what 
The in 
structor has unlimited opportunities to 


soever from fellow students. 


direct students in making forthright 
judgments. 


There is possible a condition of sterilf 


ity when students use technical term 
nology to criticize identical technical 
terminology used in 
speeches. It can be prevented by it 
the rhetorical 


principle that all technical terms be 


speeches-about 


sistence upon cardinal 
translated into everyday language @ 
often as possible during periods di 


criticism as well as in the speeches. 


The assignment of speeches-about 
speeches should begin after introductory 
sessions on basic principles. The speak 
ing assignments should be explained # 
relationships between speaker, audience, 
and subject. Emphasis is always upon the 
immediate classroom audience. Progres 
is in terms of advancing from a speed 
about a general topic chosen and ont 
rhetorical principle to speeches invol¥ 
ing the same general topic and severd 
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rhetorical principles. The assignments 
provide opportunities for comparative 
analysis; varied subjects are presented 
and tested with reference to the same 
assigned principles of communication. 
Interrelationships between principles are 
revealed clearly. 


In general, the student answers two 
classic questions: why should this audi- 
ence listen to me? Why should I make 
a speech on this general topic to this 
audience? —The answers turn the class- 
room into a laboratory for testing 
Speech principles. The student exer- 
cises a present need to make speeches in 
the classroom. 


Assignments can be made in three 
general patterns: one, speeches-about- 
speeches during the entire term; two, 
speeches-about-speeches during the first 
half of the term as an orientation period, 
devoting the remainder of the term to 
customary speeches on general topics; 
and, three, a speech-about-a-speech fol- 
lowed by the customary speech on the 
general topic. I find that the third is 
most desirable. 


Individual assignments are as follows: 

\. “How I selected the general topic of my 
speech.” Or, “The subject I consider best 
suited to a student speaking to a student 
audience.” 
This permits practice in selecting a subject, 
discovery of personal authority, observation 
of the immediate audience. 

- “How I narrowed the general topic to a 
specific theme and main ideas.” 
This permits emphasis upon analysis of 
topic and basic organization patterns. 

§- “How I would adapt this theme and its 
main ideas to this audience.” 
This emphasizes attention to vital interests 
and use of psychological appeals. 


4. “My subject and audience attitude.” 
This opens the way to audience analysis on 
the basis of opposition or acceptance of the 
opinion expressed in the theme statement. 
Opposition is discovered by taking an opin- 
ion poll at a previous class meeting. The 
poll is the basis for explanation as to how 


the student expects to meet opposition, hold 
favorable opinion, and move neutrals. A 
poll after the speech-about-the-speech will 
reveal the effect of the speaker’s logical 
analysis of audience attitude. 

5. “My specific purpose: Exposition and how 
I would develop ideas for clarity, significance, 
and derived interest.” 

This clarifies for all students the vague or 
shadowy overlappings of all the general pur- 
poses of public speaking. 

6. “My theme and main ideas in terms of 

Outline type selected as best for my pur- 
pose.” 
This offers many examples of desirable out- 
lining as well as emphasis upon the contri- 
bution outlining makes to speech prepar- 
ation. 

7. “My main ideas and means for developing 

interest and holding attention.” 
This permits recognition of differences be- 
tween devices and basic rhetorical principles. 
Attention is held by devices, interest is 
developed according to audience opinion 
and attitude towards the topic theme. 

8. “My general topic or theme and relationship 
to Authority and Prestige.” 

This offers evaluation of all levels of author- 
ity and ethical proof as it relates to the 
speaker. 

g. “Some of the common proofs or arguments 
I have discovered for my theme and how I 
evaluate them for usefulness with this aud- 
ience.” 

This emphasizes greater and lesser status of 
themes in terms of proofs. 


Specifically, assignment of speech- 
about-speeches works in the following 
manner. Should the general assignment 
be in Exposition, several periods are 
given over to making speeches about 
the expository method. One may choose 
to talk about the general subject and 
audience interests to emphasize the re- 
lationship between the new and the old 
information about the general subject. 
Or, one may choose to devote all the as- 
signed time to visual aids and one’s 
subject. Or, one may stress the value 
of derived interest as it applies to the 
general subject. Listener reactions in- 
dicate the value of subjects selected and 
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prevailing attitudes towards these sub- 
jects. Audience analysis establishes an 
organic pattern of relationships among 
a variety of subjects, the same audience, 
and principles of exposition. Several 
periods may then be given over to re- 
vised presentations of the speech-about 
the-speech. The subsequent periods are 
then assigned to making the speech itself 
on the selected subject. 

There is the danger of “sameness” 
method. Students 
into repetitiveness in general organi- 
zation patterns. There is need for in- 
ternal variety in the whole method. The 


about this may fall 


following suggestions will provide vari- 

ations of the speeches-about-speeches: 

1. Assign students without warning to make a 
speech about the speech in preparation. The 
classroom becomes a laboratory on prepar- 
ation of speeches as one or more students 
are called upon to form a discussion group 
along with the speaker. 

2. Assign all students to a customary speech 
based on the Dewey Problem Solving 
Method. After all have completed this as- 
signment, each student offers a speech of 
criticism of content and technique used by 
another student speaker. The _ original 
speaker then speaks in refutation for several 
minutes. The two speakers along with a 
“neutral” member of the class form a short 
discussion group on differences. This assign- 
ment reinforces learning experienced during 
the previous sessions. 

g. Assign students to a speech to persuade to 
a specific action. Another student is as- 


signed to approve or to disapprove of the 
action on the basis of criticisms of speech 
techniques used by the original speaker. 


4. Assign students to select any example speech | 
used in the textbook. Student speakers then | 


explain and illustrate the speech principles 
used in the printed speech. Selections ate 
read from that speech for illustration and 
proof. This assignment offers 
portunities for review at the end of the 


many op 


term or at the beginning of a second term of 7 


a year course. 


Assign students to convince the class that 


or 


any example speech in the text is superior J 


to any of the other speeches in the text, 
Support each 
about-the-speech by reading from the several 
printed speeches. 


main idea of this 


In a term involving six or seven major : 


speaking assignments, each student may 
have the opportunity to hold the plat 


form on twelve to eighteen occasions. | 


More than half the term’s time is avail- 
able for discussion of speech principles. 
Concern is with communication rather 
than with general topics selected by 
student speakers. 


The instructor is freed from 


mester being misinformed 


curiously 


about the world outside. He is thus free 7 
to spend at least half the course time f 


teaching speech principles. 


speech- | 





anes 


pro: | 
longed arguments—and from autocratic 7 
judgments on debatable speech subjects. [ 
He is relieved from spending the se-| 
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IMPROVING METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Isabelle Giroux 


ERHAPS the best way to approach 
P ite problem of how to improve 
teaching methods in the speech class- 
room is to consider some of the more ob- 
vious faults of beginning teachers (and 
of some who may not still be begin- 
ners!), and consider what steps might be 
taken to improve them. Let us consider 
the most obvious faults, and then see 
what devices might be employed. Per- 
haps the greatest weakness of young 
teachers is their inability to keep the 
whole class “in on the lesson.” Whether 
the fault is too much lecturing, or allow- 
ing a few bright members to monopo- 
lize the period, or the tendency of the 
teacher to wander off into anecdotes or 
other profitless by-paths, there comes all 
too frequently the time when the major- 
ity of the class is doing its French home- 
work, or inventing methods of driving 
teachers into some other profession. An- 
other weakness of the inexperienced 
teacher is the commonly accepted delu- 
sion that “saying it is the same as teach- 
ing it.” This might be the result of poor 
planning, lack of experience, or just a 
complete ignorance of classroom meth- 
ods. An easily excusable fault is that 
most young teachers have a limited num- 
ber of devices, suggestions, tricks or 
what-will-you, for motivating, gaining 
variety, clarifying a point, sustaining 
class interest, awakening class participa- 
tion, encouraging perseverence, and 
other aspects of sound teaching. Then 
there is the all too common error of 


Miss Giroux is Chairman of the Department of 
Speech in the Straubenmuller Textile High 
School, Manhattan, New York. 


assuming that the class knows more than 
it really does, with the resulting confu- 
sion that the teacher never makes things 
simple or sufficiently clear. We have all 
suffered under teachers who knew the 
subject so well that they could not teach 
it. The writer still suffers a severe lack 
in higher mathematics because one of 
our college lecturers was a genius! 

Discipline is, of course, the many- 
headed monster which plagues all young 
teachers. There is no panacea for all the 
disciplinary disorders of our schools, but 
perhaps some of the difficulties under 
which beginning teachers suffer are not 
really discipline problems at all, but a 
lack of planning, or a failure to make 
the subject matter vital and interesting, 
or an inability to hit a happy medium 
in behavior with high school students. 
The teacher may be either too informal 
and friendly, or too coldly severe. 

Let us consider just two more possible 
faults of inexperienced teachers and 
then take a quick look at the remedy. 
The first of these is what I must call, 
for want of a better term, a lack of “time 
sense.” We are all familiar with the 
predicament of the young teacher who 
can present a lesson which should nor- 
mally take the full forty-five minutes in 
something like half that time, and then 
is at a complete loss as to what to do 
with the rest of the period. This can be 
the result of so many different lacks in 
the preparation or presentation, that we 
will not take time to consider them all 
at this point. And finally, there is the 
inability to keep the remote and the im- 
mediate aims of the lesson clearly in 
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mind (the teacher’s and the students’ 


minds) during the entire teaching 


period. 

It is easier, of course, to see what is 
wrong than it is to be able to correct it. 
All of the foregoing criticisms might be 
equally well applied to any form of 
classroom teaching, but since our pri- 
mary interest lies in speech work, it is 
important to apply whatever devices we 
can to making speech teaching in high 
schools easier, more profitable, and more 
efficient. If we consider speech work in 
high schools as a subject divisable into 
units, we can take up our devices for im- 
proving methods in some kind of order. 

First, is the improvement of the speech 
pattern. One of the workable devices 
for improving spoken English is the 
daily roll-call, at least at the beginning 
of the term, when we are trying to do 
diagnoses. You can check on “‘one sound 
a day” for the first week or two to estab- 
lish the sounds which are most frequent- 
ly distorted in your own community. 
After that the devices are limitless, so 
long as everyone in the room remembers 
that each child speaks at least once each 
day in front of a competent speech critic 
(You!). You might have the children 
write their own sentences or phrases to 
be read aloud next day at the roll-call. 
You can use the name of the book to be 
reviewed, or the most interesting sen- 
tence from the paragraph you wrote last 
night, or the best scene or character, or 
bit of directing from the play you are 
working on, so long as each student 
speaks once a day and the rest of the 
class listens, not only for content but 
also for sound distortions. (This comes 
under the double head of “listening” 
and “ear-training.’’) You can even vary 
these procedures by having a student 
take the roll-call or at least part of it. He 
must remember which students are weak 
in which sounds, and be able to recog- 


nize an error as soon as he hears it. Or, 
when the class hears a most deplorable 
mispronunciation, stop the procedure 
and ask, “How is the error caused?” 
“How is it cured?” and do three correc. § 
tive phrases to establish the correct 

habit. All of the above, after your pre. f 
liminary diagnosis is done, should take 
no more than six or seven minutes of 
your teaching time. And even at that, it) 
need not happen every day once the 
term is well under way. You can also 

use visual aids in the form of charts, 
diagrams, or pictures asking, “Do you? 
say pitcher’ when you mean “picture,” J 
etc., and then a nod in that direction 
should be a sufficient reminder. The ff 
thing to avoid, of course, is allowing 
this part of a lesson to take too much? 
time when you have allotted the period f 
to something else. Or, if you want to 

be safe, turn the class into a clinic and) 
put all lallers in one row, all “th” de 
fectives in another, all incipient or flour: 7 
ishing lisps into another, etc., and work F 
on one sound at a time in each group. ? 
This should not happen more than once | 
in a week—or two. One of the important ts 
things to keep in mind is that this kind? 
of drill work must have variety and in| 
terest and must keep the entire class F 
listening all of the time. Use your in 
genuity and be sure that every student is 7 
aware of what is going on. Do not call) 
the roll in the same fashion every day. 7 
Interrupt it to ask some non-listener, ‘ 
“What did he say?” “Was he right orf 
wrong?” “How it be corrected?” § 
And count his answers as his roll-call 7 
drill. In this way, perhaps only half of | 
the class need be called alphabetically/ 
(or in whatever seating arrangement you? 
use). 


al mia 8 


iain 





can 


ei 


i 


alte 


But do not let this desire to improve 5 
speech habits interfere with your own 
ability to judge a spoken performance — 
Also, do not let the class confuse listen © 
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IMPROVING 


ing to the speech with listening to the 
pattern. Write a little note while you 
are listening to a performance and jot 
your speech criticism on that. Otherwise, 
the situation becomes artificial and pe- 
danitic and you will do more harm to 
the cause of good speech than you in- 
tended. 


Another field where devices might be 
employed to keep the entire class inter- 
ested is teaching the techniques of oral 
reading. Once the class has grasped the 
idea of phrasing, do a once-around-the- 
room phrase by phrase reading, just to 
sight phrasing (an invaluable 
trick for the embryo actor or radio 
star). Or call names at random for a 
“what's the next phrase?” routines When 
you have added emphasis to your tech- 
niques, one student reads the phrase, 
and the next announces the stressed 
word. If you remind your students that 
emphasis is to reading what a telegram 
is to letter-writing, they may get the 
notion that a phrase contains an em- 
phatic word and the two things go to- 
gether. As for inflection, one of the 
best devices is the old one of carrying 
on a gossipy conversation by using only 
numbers or letters and letting the idea 
come through with the intonation pat- 
tern. These are merely the mechanics 
of reading, however, and must not be- 
come obvious when we speak of oral 
interpretation. No one would like to 
see the human skeleton showing through 
the flesh and blood, but it must be there 
or the body would have neither form, 
nor grace, nor power. So, in interpreta- 
tion, we clothe the skeleton of tech- 
niques with the flesh and blood of 
imagination, appreciation, and love for 
beauty. 


teach 


I am now rushing in where even nor- 
mal fools fear to tread, for I do not be- 
lieve these things can be in the strict 
sense “taught.”’ Skillful teaching may 
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draw out a latent talent, or stimulate a 
lazy mind, or even overcome a pointless 
prejudice against poetry or drama. 
Thus, the teaching must be skillful, and 
sensitive, and patient! For example, if 
you cannot get an adequate reading of 
prose or dramatic forms, stop the lesson 
and do a few improvisations. Then 
let the class listen to the naturalness of 
the timing and the normal cadences of 
the voice. Or, if the poem lies dead on 
the page after your best efforts, find out 
what colors it reminds one of, or what 
music would fit it, or what sights, or 
sounds, or smells it evokes. Watch out 
for sense and sound words, and color 
them by their meanings. And if this 
will not work, let the class list some 
onomatopoetic words (or phrases) and 
read them in their appropriate tone, 
pitch, tempo, etc.—‘‘a roaring lion,” “a 
shattering crash,” “a little pin,” “a fear- 
ful scream.” Once students are sure of 
the mood of the poem, or the underly- 
ing trait of the character, or the inten- 
tion of the speaker, be sure they stay on 
that track by reminding them during 
the performance that a too harsh voice 
or a too monotonous intonation is de- 
stroying the unity they are trying to 
create. 


9 66 


And while we are on the topic of in- 
terpretation, if you are teaching drama 
or radio, use the old tricks of panto- 
mime, singly or in groups, or even a 
pantomimic problem like “the Belasco 
pantomime” which shows motivation, 
characterization, stage movement and 
mood all at the same time. Improvisa- 
tions are invaluable, and their scope is 
limitless. Either you set the problem and 
have it done extempore, or the students 
suggest their own, and select a partner 
to work with. Paraphrasing at sight is 
another excellent trick for being sure 
the class understands the meaning of the 
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lines and for giving them the proper in- 
terpretation. 

Student directing is another valuable 
trick in teaching drama. Divide the class 
into groups; a student directs each group 
and an audience is invited to watch the 
finished product. In this connection, 
each student who is not performing sits 
out front with a notebook and keeps a 
criticism sheet with grades for each per- 
former and director. They learn how 
to watch a show, how to recognize good 
directing and good acting, and how to 
evaluate what they see on stage. You, 
of course, should move about the room 
while the rehearsal period is going on 
and keep each embryo director on the 
right track. This procedure builds more 
confidence in students than any other 
device I know. Also, it makes a student- 
centered lesson of the process, and does 
away with the theory that “Saying it is 
the same as teaching it.” 

As for outside reading, generally called 
book-reports and something usually 
hated by the entire group with a heart- 
ening unanimity, it, too, can be vital- 
ized. Naturally, in speech classes all 
book reports are oral. But it is deadly 
dull to have one student after another 
get up and recite the plot of “and then 
he said, and she did,” until the class and 
the teacher are left helplessly founder- 
ing in a sea of pronouns. I have found 
it easier to make a panel of some books, 
preferably biographies, by using some 
provocative leads such as, “Does finan- 
cial gain constitute the only measure of 
a man’s success?” “No man ever really 
overcomes the limitations of his child- 
hood and early environment,” “A man 
may be a failure in many things and 
still be an outstanding figure in his own 
field,” ‘Frequently physical handicaps 
have been the only incentive for a man’s 
achievements,” or any likely topic which 
may help get the class divided into 


groups and then allow the lesson to be 
conducted as a panel. In this way no 
one student feels that he must cover the 
entire book in one hasty gulp on which 
he will be marked. Also, the beginnings 
of civilized books 
and people may be instilled. Then, too, 


conversation about 
since the audience is invited at intervals 

to get in on the discussion, it stimulates 

better listening habits. Another idea on § 
outside reading, particularly if you work 
with honor groups or special classes, is 
to assign a field of research instead of 
one book. For example, if you are teach- 


ing drama, the student selects his own 


field, early in the term, on such topics as 7 
the beginnings of musical comedy in 
America, the old Vic, the Provincetown 
playhouse, the Abbey theatre, or The 


atre in Russia since Nineteen Hundred, © 


and then does what reading he can from 
whatever sources he can reach, so long 
three or four 
as the basis of his discussion. 
In the presentation of his talk the class 


as he submits at least 


sources 


is always allowed to interrupt politely 


bin 


to ask questions, make comments, or 


=_— 


compare his remarks with their own spe 
cialized field. ‘This keeps the entire class 
responsible for everyone's performance | 





and also teaches civilized conversational § 
habits. 


a 
In the realm of public speaking there | 
are as many devices as there are teachers, § 


topics, and audiences. The simplest one} 


is to use chairman's slips on which each ( 
student, as he comes in, notes his name} 
and topic for the day, and then leaves it® 
on the chairman's desk. 
then has the responsibility of giving an 


The chairman? 


interesting introduction for each speaker 


sag 


and for a summary that provides some 
sort of continuity for the lesson. ‘This 
is a good trick in the Speech-Social 
Studies groups, where leadership is t 
be taught. You 
judges, three or four at a time, who will 
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IMPROVING 


give a summation of every three or four 
speakers, announce the grades they have 
given, and justify their commendations 
or criticism by references to the speeches 
they have heard. This is an invaluable 
device for teaching listening. Or, the en- 
tire class listens with a paper and pencil 
handy, and at the end of each speech or 
two is expected to be able either to ask 
a question, make a comparison, offer a 
suggestion or criticism, or reproduce the 
one salient point of the speaker's per- 
formance. I am a firm believer that the 
most valuable thing taught in the speech 
classroom is how to listen to what the 
speaker says, not to how he says it nor 
who he is. Change chairman during the 
period to make sure that as many stu- 
dents as possible have several opportun- 
ities to run a lesson. Also, change the 
judges frequently. When you have suc- 
ceeded in teaching outlining, an excel- 
lent device is to allow a student to make 
his speech from outlined notes, and have 
the entire class reproduce (as it listens) 
his exact outline, including main topics, 
sub-topics, sources of evidence, etc. This 
can be turned into a game, and the one 
who comes closest to reproducing the 
actual outline being used by the speaker 
wins. And let him win something—such 
as No assignment for tomorrow! Another 
profitable device in public speaking 
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groups, if they are reasonably well ad- 
vanced, is the old English pastime of 
heckling the speaker. We Americans are 
a long suffering and patient lot. The 
British audience generally is in on the 
act whether it’s Churchill, Lady Astor, 
or the local M.P. doing the talking. It 
may seem like rudeness, but it is excel- 
lent training for thie speaker. Naturally, 
you will have to keep some sort of 
control of this trick, and see that only 
the material, never the speaker, is 
criticised. But when it is well handled 
it is fine training for the speaker who 
suddenly loses all of his stage fright in, 
perhaps, a surge of righteous indigna- 
tion. 

Finally, take a keen and immediate 
interest in each individual child and his 
speech problems, help the abnormally 
shy child, keep alive in the class that 
feeling of unity, so they never feel that 
‘“He’s making the speech, or playing the 
scene, so I can rest.” Try to remember 
that we forget almost all of what we 
hear, but we almost never forget what 
we do. And above all, let us try to keep 
firmly in mind that there must be joy 
in learning if anything of any value or 
permanence is to be accomplished. This 
is particularly true in the speech class- 
room where we deal so intimately with 
the personality of the individual. 





ABOUT SPEECH CONTESTS 
Grover A. Fuchs 


| phere the past few years there 


has been a mounting reappraisal 

of the justifiability of speech contests. I 
am thinking particularly about those 
contests that are variously sponsored at 
the intramural and interscholastic levels. 
It is to these expressions of discontent 
now current in conversation, discussion, 
and in the press that I want to add my 
observations and analyses on the issue. 
My associations with speech contests 
cover a thirty-year span. My first contact 
came as a contestant. Then I saw con- 
test work as judge and coach. During 
the last twelve years I have worked chief- 
ly as contest director, but not entirely 
so. There has always been some coach- 
ing and judging, too. I have seen the 
\ecstasies of winners and the tears of 
‘losers. I have also seen coaches, princi- 
pals, and superintendents pace sidewalks 
in the fear of losing their jobs while 
their contestants spoke their pieces in 
the auditorium. I have known contests 
that were conducted with such a prem- 
ium on impartiality that an assembled 
audience was asked to clear the room 
while the director, the contestants, and 
the judges held a contest in public speak- 
ing to safeguard the judgments against 
pressure or influence from the audience. 
Most recently, I have worked as or- 
ganizing chairman for Student Activities 
Conferences in which there are no con- 
‘testants but demonstration speakers in- 
‘stead. Their efforts are evaluated by 
constructive critiques. I have also 
worked with non-decision debates. These 
situations offer every opportunity for 
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growth and improvement on the part§ 
of the speakers without reference to 
winner or loser. 

Now comes the question, “So what?” 
In answer to this challenging question 

I want to underscore the following § 

points based on personal observations 

and experiences: 

1.) Where there were no place awards, there § 
were no losers. J 

. Where there were no place awards, there 4 
were no hysterical demonstrations of joy or 
disappointment, but genuine good feeling 
on the part of every speaker who had a part 
in the event. 

' The spirit to do one’s level best was not § 

diminished by the knowledge that 
would be no place awards. 
Under the non-ranking system the quality 
of performance was superior because there 
were no undue tensions stemming from the 
threat of defeat. F 
Under the non-ranking system the critica ¥ 
were among the last to leave the room; 4 
whereas, under the place system the judges § 
frequently disappeared before the decisions 7 
were announced. 
Under the non-ranking system the entire} 
audience felt good; whereas, under the rank © 
ing system only some felt justly rewarded, 
and the majority felt the sting of defeat 
and embarrassment. 


I submit that the non-ranking system 
is the first realistic approach to imple 


ment the “no-loser-in-a-speech-event’ 
concept. To a contestant who listens 
with hopeful anticipation to a director's 
preliminary explanations that there are) 
no losers in a speech contest, the sum) 
mary announcement of the first three 
place winners must sound like so much 
double-talk. That is not all. Even the? 
second and third place winners are 
losers. The second-place winner lost 0% 
the first-place winner and the third-place 
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winner lost to the first- and second-place 
winners. Thus, there is only one true 
winner and his position is often doubted 
and sometimes challenged by the run- 
ners-up in a closely contested event. I 
have yet to see a speaker who, when 
asked how he came out, will stick out 
his chest and say proudly, “I won third 
place.” Nobody enters a contest to get 
third place. You want first and if you 
do not get it, there is a degree of dis- 
appointment. 


Losers at the state or national levels 
are given all manner of consolation such 
as, “You were first-place with me,” or 
“You will win it next year.” In many 
instances there is no “next year” be- 
cause a contestant is likely to be .in his 
or her senior year before reaching the 
state or national contest. 

Another approach to ease an injured 
pride is for the coach to ask permission 
to comb through the judges’ ballots in 
the hope of finding perhaps one who 
rated this casualty first. This procedure 
brings us to a very touchy subject. 


Most directors cringe and squirm 
when asked to reveal the judges’ rank- 
ings. Why? Is it that the director has 
no confidence in the method by which 
winners were ascertained? No, there 
could be little doubt as to the validity 
of the method so along as the principle 
of majority of firsts, followed by the low- 
est sum of the rankings, and the judges’ 
preferences in the case of ties are re- 
sorted to, in that order, to determine a 
place winner. The reluctance to reveal 
the rankings is born of the common 
knowledge that large discrepancies ap- 
pear in the individual ratings for each 
contestant. It is extremely embarrassing 
for everybody—contestant, coach, judges, 
and director—to find that a panel of 
five judges arrived at the third-place 
winner in a contest of eight speakers by 
a 1-7-3-5-4 ranking. 


Whatever consolation may be derived 
from the fact that at least one judge 
ranked me first is certainly lost when it 
becomes apparent also that one other 
judge thought that I ranked next to the 
bottom. 

One young lady, now a junior in col- 
lege, came to my office recently, and 
when she saw me, said, “Oh, I remember 
you. You judged me in declamation 
four years ago.” 

“Did you win?” I asked. Her answer 
was, “No.” 

Here was my opportunity to find out 
what I had longed to know “How did 
you feel about my not giving you first 
place?” (This was a critic judging con- 
test, which means that I was the sole 
judge.) 

She replied, “I tried to tell myself that 
you were brought to our school from 
the State University because you knew 
your business, and so I resolved to try 
even harder the following year.” 

I was flattered, but not for long. Had 
she been judged by someone else, or by 
a panel of three or five, what would the 
verdict have been? 


If we assume a contest of eight de- 
claimers and five judges, it is not infre- 
quent that three different contestants 
might have received first place, if we 
assume that these judges had judged as 
sole critic judges, in the several panels 
of three that could be constituted from 
the five, and as a panel of five. As for 
the young lady who tried to maintain an 
unshaken confidence in the “experts”— 
well, it might have been a disheartening 
day. She may very well have ranked a 
six-place spread. 


The crux of this matter is not a lack 
of judges’ integrity but a lack of stand- 
ards for judging such contests. The 
truth is that we make liars of ourselves 
when we pretend to have the necessary 
criteria for doing the job. There is not 
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as yet, and it is doubtful that there will 
ever be, a reliable method for evaluating 
the comparative strong points or weak- 
nesses of speeches so long as our judg- 
ments must include all of the qualita- 
tive variables that are common to these 
activities. 

Perhaps even our athletic contests 
should come in for a re-evaluation in 
respect to judgments of rank in skill of 
performance. So long as we are satisfied 
to have these judgments rendered solely 
on a single-criterion such as time for 
dashes and relays, feet and inches in 
jumping events, or scores in games, we 
encounter no difficulties. When you in- 
troduce sportsmanship along with scores 
or points, the situation takes on the 
same baffling complexity that we face in 
deciding literary contests. Already there 
is frequent comment among spectators 
and team-mates that heralds this hereto- 
fore neglected multifactorial complex. 
How often have you heard the remark, 
“They beat us (in scores), but we out- 
played them.” 


Such statements are not born wholly 
Often the truth of 
these remarks is all too evident to be 
taken lightly. People who make these 
remarks are assigning value to good 
form, smooth teamwork, and laudable 
attitudes. To this moment, however, no 


of rationalization. 


game decision has ever been reversed 
from the dictates of a leading score. All 
reference to moral victories have so far 
amounted to consolations for “defeated”’ 
teams. So we say scores, distances, time, 
and heights tell the winner from the 
loser. We could pick winners with simi- 
lar accuracy in speech contests if we 
simply set ourselves the task of selecting 
in ranking order those who spoke long- 
est or loudest. We could do the same 
for essay-writing if we considered length 
or punctuation only. But nobody would 


agree to that kind of judging for speech 
events. 

This brings us back to making 4 
choice between alternatives. Wel 
can continue our unrealistic practices off 


two 


ranking when admittedly we have no 
reliable evaluative criteria, or we cant 
embark ‘upon a more realistic approach 
to motivate our people to excel in the 
cultivation of desirable skills. 


Contests are motivated by competi-§ 
tion, but, fortunately, this is not the 
only motive appeal to which human§ 
beings respond. I propose that we ebf 
evate the motive of cooperation and 
teamwork from the level of lip service} 
to actuality. I think have been® 
blinded by the “fruits” of competition. 
We have been propagandized with the? 
notion that life is one long struggle for} 
survival which implies conflict and com: 
petition. That these forces are present, , 
no one would deny. But that competi 
tion tells the whole story, seems equally 
out of perspective. What I am propos # 
ing is not something that must be newly 


or 





we 


ral 


invented; it is merely an appeal to rec i 
ognize and to bring into fuller stature} 
something that has always been very | 
much with us, but sadly over-shadowed. 

When winning is all that matters, the? 
losers are tempted to resort to unfair} 
competition because that is all that if 


left. Ages of contestants are changed, f 


grades are adjusted, and bribes are of F 


fered for “throwing a game” a certain 
way. 
Yet there are those who believe that 
de-emphasis upon the competitive spirit 
is an attack on the very pillars that have 
made our nation great and strong. They 
say, “Look where our spirit of competi 
tion has brought us.” One answer maj 
be in terms of pinnacles of power. But 
we may ask the same question, and al 
swer it in terms of more and bigger com) 
flicts. Competition begets competition; 
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teamwork begets teamwork. Moreover, 
| would point out that the competitive 
spirit is in no wise to be credited with 
pinnacles of achievement. The athletic 
champion is as much a product of team- 
work as he is of competition. The track- 
man emerges as a winner in competi- 
tion with other track stars but he worked 
closely with his coach and trainer in a 
spirit of cooperation and teamwork, or 
he would never have been a champion. 
The successful businessman may think 
of himself as a victor in competition, 
but he is merely showing his ingratitude 
if he forgets the loyal teamwork of his 
employees that lifted him to success. 
For the benefit of those who believe 
that games are by nature compéetitive, 
it might be revealing to note that tennis 
was orginated as a non-competitive 
game. It was to be a gentleman’s game, 
designed for exercise, recreation, and 
The first demonstrations of 
swift and tricky serving that made it 


pleasure. 


dificult for the other players to return 
the ball were received with shocking 
disgust. The game that used to be 
played with almost musical rhythm be- 
came one of running after dead balls 
after the kill. I have also seen volley 
ball played cooperatively. The object 
was to see how often the ball could be 
played across the net without touching 
the ground. Both teams worked with 
equal enthusiasm to break the existing 
record. When one side failed to return 
the ball, the other side urged them to 
try harder with the next serve. Instead 
of jubilance over the other team’s fail- 
ings, there was encouragement and good 
cheer. This proves only that people can 
and will play enthusiastically for reasons 
other than “dog-eats-dog” competition. 
Moreover, an over-emphasis on competi- 
tion has caused less stable individuals to 
indulge in acts of violence and vandal- 
ism in the belief that they were achiev- 


ing the acme in competitive spirit, only 
to find that punishment and not praise 
was in store for them for their misplaced 
loyalties. Our gun-play programs are ex- 
amples of unfair competition for the 
fifty grands that can not be earned 
fairly. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
the bulwarks of our civilization, namely, 
the home and the community, fare 
better under a spirit of teamwork than 
that of competition. No home life that 
is beset with competition on every side 
can lay claim to great strength. No host- 
ess informs her guests at the end of the 
party that “Mrs. Bandy won third place, 
and but for her hat, she could have had 
second.” Social relations are simply 
not fostered by making people feel in- 
ferior and resentful such as occurs when 
we rank them. If a club features two 
book reviews in the same meeting cer- 
tainly neither of the reviewers expects 
to be told that one was first, the other 
second. Why, then, can we not listen to 
five declamations, or a debate, or some 
six or seven extemporaneous speeches, 
or any other form of social discourse or 
literary skill without having a panel of 
judges to insult the contributors at the 
close of an otherwise delightful listening 
experience? 

It seems ironic that we who decry 
castes and classes before the world 
should spend so much time figuring up 
judges’ ballots in order to divide our 
fellow beings into indefensible strata. 

The world makes its natural selections 
of its leaders by choosing those who ex- 
cel in skill or popularity. This is done 
unobtrusively, however. 


A good speaker grows in demand as 
a speaker. The public clamors to hear 
him. The poor speaker will want for 
speaking engagements, so he turns to 
other pursuits where his qualifications 
are stronger. But at no time was it nec- 
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essary for a judge or panel of judges to 
inform him of his ineptness before a 
crowd of spectators. Neither shall we 
want for good speakers, because the 
speech festival or conference provides 
the best constructive criticism that 
speech educators possess. 

In these critiques a speaker is free to 
ask questions and to ascertain the most 
desirable qualities that an audience 
wants in a speaker. These suggestions are 
all given in a spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness, all of which is quite unlike 
the unexplained decisions that judges 
render under the contest system. 
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It would seem that a good balance bef 
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tween competition and teamwork might ’ 





be maintained if mankind used coop 
tive efforts in relation to each other, and? 
7 


reserved its competitive efforts for the | 
conquest of the land, sea, and air. We 


should find it productive to discuss our) 


plans and plan our working together inj 





order to make the inanimate world yield J 
more and more of its bounty for our§ 
personal satisfaction and in that way 
raise the standard of living the world} 
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SUMMER SPEECH INSTITUTES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Owen Peterson 


OR many high school students the 
F anivat of summer does not mean 
vacation, but a périod of intensive 
speech training and activity. These are 
the students who enroll in one of several 
summer speech institutes for high school 
students annually sponsored by various 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. In an effort to learn more 
about the summer programs at these 
schools, a survey of the institutes at 
twelve colleges and universities has been 
made. These are the universities of Bay- 


lor, Colorado, Denver, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Northwestern, 


Oregon, and Michigan State College and 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. All of these schools have conduct- 
ed summer institutes within the past 
two years and all but the universities of 
Oregon and Oklahoma sponsored pro- 
grams in the summer of 1953. 

The institutes at these schools range 
in size from ten to 130 students, with 
the average program involving about 
fifty-five high school speech students. 
The programs vary from one to five 
weeks in length, although most of them 
continue for either four or five weeks. 
Students who come to the institutes, at 
all but one of the schools surveyed, are 
housed and fed in college dormitories or 
fraternity and sorority houses. At these 
schools all housing and dining arrange- 
ments are made by the sponsoring in- 
stitution once the student has been ac- 
cepted. The cost per student, which 


Mr. Peterson (Ph.D., Iowa, 1952) is an Instructor 
in Speech at DePauw University. 


includes all living expenses and fees, is 


about the same at most of the institutes 
and averages approximately $27.00 per 
week. Usually the student pays all of 
his own fees, although Colorado and 
Northwestern offer several scholarships 
to deserving applicants and several com- 
munity organizations annually sponsor 
students at other institutes. Admission 
requirements to the various institutes 
are similar. Colorado, Denver, and 
Northwestern require that the applicants 
be fifteen or sixteen years of age; the 
other institutions set no specific age re- 
quirements. Four of the schools indi- 
cated that they require their institute 
students to have completed two or three 
years of high school and four demand 
completion of at least one year of high 
school; the remainer have no require- 
ments. 


The summer institute teaching staffs 
are composed of faculty members of the 
sponsoring institutions, visiting profes- 
sors, and high school teachers brought in 
for the summer session. About ten per- 
sons work with the students although 
the staffs range in number from four to 
thirty-five, depending upon the institute 
enrollment. All of the schools surveyed 
employ some of their regular staff mem- 
bers for instruction. In about half of 
the schools, part of the teaching is done 
by visiting college and university in- 
structors and by high school teachers. 
In addition, dormitory counselors, rec- 
reation directors, and student assistants 
are employed at most schools. At eight 
of the institutes, the high school students 
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receive additional assistance through the 
workshops and special classes for high 
school speech teachers, which are con- 
ducted in conjunction with the summer 
institutes. In these cases, the high school 
students serve as a laboratory group for 
observation, special instruction, and in- 
dividual drill by the teachers enrolled in 
the workshop. 

There is considerable similarity in the 
organization and curriculum of the high 
school speech institutes. An exception 
is the University of Minnesota, whose 
program is restricted to work in dramat- 
ics. Each of the other eleven schools 
offers several areas of specialization for 
the summer students. All of the schools 
offer training in public speaking and 
forensics and all but two permit speciali- 
zation in drama. In addition, seven 
sponsor courses in radio or radio-tele- 
vision, four afford an opportunity to 
specialize in interpretation, and three 
give training in the fundamentals of 
speech. At some of the schools, all stu- 
dents are required to enroll in certain 
courses and then are permitted to elect 
other areas of study. For example, at 
Michigan State all students spend an 
hour a day in a voice and diction class 
and another hour in a public speaking 
course. The remainder of their class day 
is devoted to the area of specialization 
which they have elected—in this case, 
forensics, dramatics, or radio. 


All of the programs provide oppor- 
tunity for widespread participation in a 
variety of speech activities. In drama 
and interpretation, classes are supple- 
mented with laboratory sessions to learn 
make-up and scenery design and con- 
struction, student recitals, verse speaking 
choirs, dramatic productions, attendance 
at university theatre performances, and, 
in some cases, visits to stock or profes- 
sional theatre companies and participa- 


tion in regular college productions. In 


radio, the summer speech institute stu 7 
dent studies and practices announcing, 7 


acting, script writing, sound effects and 
other techniques involved in _ radio 
speech and _ production. 


and community radio stations. At least 
one production is usually presented over 
the college station by these students 


during the summer. The television prof 
grams at those colleges offering study) 


in this area usually are conducted in 
conjunction with the radio program and 
are somewhat limited, although at some 


schools visiting high school students ac f} 
tually prepare and participate in tele § 


casts during the summer. Forensic activi- 
ties at the institutes include study of 
the debate and discussion questions for 
the forthcoming year, public speaking 
and oratory contests 
public debates 


and programs, 


and discussions, and 


practice debate tournaments. Intensive 


study of research methods, analysis, and 
argumentation as well as actual speaking 
experience characterize these programs. 


In addition to a full 


seeing tours. 


A few of the schools sponsoring in| 
stitutes award prizes and scholarships to : 
outstanding students at the close of the? 
summer program, although this is the} 


exception rather than the rule. At all 


of the institutes the work carries no high 


school or college credit. 


Although the programs at Iowa and] 
Northwestern are well over twenty yeats 7 
old, a majority of the institutes surveyed 7 


In addition, 7 
most schools provide tours of college | 


schedule off 
speech activities, the student at the high | 
school summer speech institute finds an 
extensive recreation program conducted | 
for his enjoyment. This usually includes 7 
free use of all of the college sport and ; 
recreation facilities, as well as special F 
excursions, picnics, parties, and sight 7 
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been 


have the last 
seven years. This recent growth and 
interest in summer work for high school 
speech students probably is due to the 
success Of the older institutes and an 
appreciation of the peculiar values of 
such programs. The summer speech in- 
stitute affords an unusual opportunity 
for the especially talented or interested 


inaugurated in 


student; here he can obtain additional 
training from specialists, the stimulation 
of working with other exceptional stu- 
dents, and use of facilities and 
equipment unavailable in the average 
high school. For the student whose high 
school speech training has been deficient 
or who has not had opportunity for 
specialized training in speech, the sum- 


the 


mer institute also serves a worthwhile 
and valuable function. For all students, 
the summer institutes afford contact 
and exchange of ideas with others hav- 
ing similar interests, a passing acquaint- 
ance with “college life,” and a kind of 
concentrated study impossible in most 
schools during the regular academic year. 

The modest cost, concentrated study, 
and summer-camp atmosphere have con- 
tributed greatly to the growing popu- 
larity of the summer speech institutes. 
In view of the unique opportunities af- 
forded the high school speech student 
and the success of those institutes al- 
ready in operation, it seems likely that 
the programs will grow in both size and 
number. 
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Henry L. Mueller, Editor 


A CASE BOOK IN SPEECH THERAPY. By 
Charles Van Riper. New York, 1953: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.; pp. 141. $2.75. 

Dr. Van Riper’s workbook is exactly what the 
title implies. It takes one particular child 
through the entire procedure of speech therapy 
from beginning to end. The book includes a 
record of the complete diagnostic techniques: 
interviews with the child, his parents, and his 
teacher, and detailed reports of these inter- 
and the observations made in them. 
Part II of the book is concerned with reports 
of the therapy. At the end of each section 
appear questions requiring careful analysis of 
the information presented in the section. 
These questions are supplemented with excel- 
lent references for clarifying and reinforcing 
the points made. 


views 


The workbook can be a valuable adjunct to 
work in Speech Correction, but for teaching 
purposes should not be used exclusively or in 
its entirety. It could be quite time-consuming 
for both student and instructor. The book is so 
constructed that perforated sheets can be easily 
removed, making the book mechanically valu- 
able for use on special selected assignments. 


Concerning Part II three questions may 
be raised. The first: “How much time is 
given over to speech therapy during each ses- 
sion?” This reviewer feels that too many phases 
of speech correction are covered in each lesson 
for adequate teaching of any one of them. 
One must always be aware of the fact that a 
child reaches a point of no return beyond 
which little is accomplished. The second 
question: “Why must teaching be sugar coated 
with the constant use of games?” If the clinician 
has clear cut objectives and sets out to attain 
them in a well-defined way, she can certainly 
make great use of drill materials without labor- 
ing them as games. In their other school work 
children are not constantly playing games; why 
try to have nothing but play in speech therapy? 
The third question: “Do we expect speech 
therapists to be psychotherapists as well?” Each 
field is an important entity, and should be 
concerned with solving its own complex prob- 
lems. All who work with children with speech 
problems know that the two areas must work 


cooperatively, and neither independently nol 
coincidentally. 

Raising these questions does not alter thi 
reader’s verdict that the workbook in genenlf 
is very good, and that Dr. Van Riper has dom 
the field of Speech Correction a real service ip 
writing so practical a book. 

IpA LEVINSON, 
University of Illinois 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION REFORMS [The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 4]. Edited by 
Walter M. Daniels. 
Wilson Company, 1953; pp. 200. $1.75. 


As a primer for this year’s high school debate 


topic this volume will undoubtedly be of greal 


value to debate coaches. It should be wel 
within the capabilities of any high school de 
bater. 

The editor has divided the topic of pres: 
dential election reforms into three parts: th 


nomination, the campaign, and the election) 
Preceding these three sections is an introduction) 


offering some general ideas on the topic # 
a whole. 


Like its predecessors, this volume of Th® 
Reference Shelf includes selections particularh 


applicable to each phase of the topic. In th 


introductory section we find articles by Dear 


McHenry of UCLA (himself a recent victim d 
party politics), by Ed Flynn, the former politial 
boss in New York, by Elmo Roper (from Th 
Saturday Review), by Harold Gosnell (from) 
The Annals of the American Academy of Polit ® 
ical Science), by William Carleton (from The 
Yale Review), and sections from the United 
States News and World Report which were it 


tended to instruct its readers in the mechanic) 


of the 1952 election. 
As is evident, the sources range from eminet 


political scientists to political bosses. The critt) 
cism might be made that such a wide range 
of authority may confuse the adolescent speakeyy 
who is seeking information without the abilit 


completely to evaluate its sources. 


Likewise, if we are attempting to give ow 
debaters a background in political science 3 


well as in speaking, then we can certainly fini 
no fault with their reading and studying cart 
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fully accounts of the process of nomination and 
campaigning in a presidential election. A well- 
prepared debate team should have this fund of 
knowledge in any case. If these sections seem 
to paint a somewhat unsavory picture of our 
national election processes, then perhaps it is 
well that our debaters become familiar with 
these facts of our political life. 

For the high school debater the parts of this 
hook which present defensible material for 
the electorial college will be of most value. 
[he debate coach will wish to pay particular 
attention to sglections in Part III dealing with 
the election itself. James Dolliver’s “History 
of the Electoral College” is hardly of service, 
pointing out as it does the weaknesses in the 
college which have demonstrated through the 
years. In the same way, Arthur Krock’s “Are 
Electors Bound in their Votes?” is not of great 
value. Thomas J. Brown’s argument against 
direct election is of more service to the debater, 
emphasizing the idea that a direct vote would 
necessitate uniform national suffrage laws, lead- 
ing to a greater centralization of national power 
through the loss of yet another state’s right. 

Of even greater value is the article by the 
distinguished political scientist, Carl Becker, 
in favor of the electoral college. His point that 
the electoral college has failed only twice in 
its history will be of great value to the debater 
who wishes to show that there is no need for a 
change. 

However, for the above-mentioned 
dearth of material which 
makes the electoral college defensible, although 
the latter part of the book contains a good and 
treatment of the Lodge-Gossett 
plan and similar proposals. In the event that 
the proportional plan for presidential election 
is adopted as the 1954 debate topic, this volume 
will assume greater importance for the debater. 

It is to be hoped that the series title Reference 
Shelf will not preclude this book’s being read 
as popular non-fiction. It is a tremendously 
interesting survey of the process of electing a 
president. Dressed more attractively and pre- 
sented early in 1952, it might well have been 
of great interest in that presidential election 
year. 


except 


articles there is a 


exhaustive 


JAMes K. DONOHUE, 
Galileo High School, 
San Francisco 


PROJECT TEXT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
By Ciark S. Carlile. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953; pp. ix+180. $2.50. 


Many teachers of Speech are of the opinion 


that it is too often taught as a textbook subject, 


63 
and as a result students fail to get sufficient 
experience in speaking. This situation is 
especially typical of the high school level, 
where the only speech course offered is often 
expected to include speech fundamentals, dis- 
cussion, debate, drama, parliamentary procedure, 
and anything else the busy speech teacher can 
crowd into it. 

In his Project Text for Public Speaking 
Mr. Carlile attempts to solve this problem 
by providing a means of teaching speech 
through speeches. In his preface he writes, “It 
is the speech that counts; hence this project 
text emphasizes actual speaking experiences. 
It is for the student who has to give a speech 
and who wants to know how to prepare and 
deliver it. This book tells him how to do this 
in simple, easy-to-understand language.” 

The author provides thirty-eight speaking 
situations or projects. These projects start 
with “How to Prepare a Speech,” and each 
succeeding project stresses either a principle 
of good public speaking or a specific type of 
speech. Just about everything that is found 
in a fundamentals course is contained in one or 
more of the projects. Underlying each project 
is an emphasis of one of “the five basic pur- 
poses of public speaking: (1) to inform; (2) 
to stimulate; (3) to convince; (4) to enter- 
tain; (5) to get action.” The philosophy of this 
type of teaching is that the fundamentals of 
good speech can be taught by means of the 
preparation for and the criticisms of each 
speaking situation. This writer is of the 
opinion that it is a good way to teach public 
speaking. 

The teacher using the book can, of course, 
make his own selection of projects to use. It 
would be difficult in a class of any size to do 
justice to every project in a quarter or semester 
course. The order of assigning the projects 
can also be dictated by individual tastes; how- 
ever, the order of their arrangement in the 
book seems to be very satisfactory. 


The book has some very definite faults, one 
of them being its construction. Bound as a 
workbook, it is doubtful that it would hold 
together for any length of time. 

This project text is addressed to the col- 
lege student, and probably could not be suc- 
cessfully used on the high school level. Confront 
the average high school student with thirty- 
eight speaking assignments at the beginning of 
a course, and he is likely to fold up like an 
accordion. This reaction would occur even if 
he were immediately assured that he would 
not be expected to complete all the projects. 
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The author places too much stress on the use 
of outlines, thereby contradicting the statement 
in the preface that “It is the speech that 
There are always some students who 
find outlining unnecessary, and who are able 
to do a better job of speaking without it. An- 
other seeming disadvantage is the large number 
of pages of report blanks provided for evaluat- 
ing speeches heard outside of class Although 
we would all agree that there is value in having 
students listen to speeches outside of class, the 
idea can be overdone. 
assignments, 


counts.” 


The large number of 
the excessive outlining, and the 
outside reports all combine to place in the 
minds of the students the idea that this course 
is a lot of work. Public speaking is not easy 
for most people, and we need to instill in the 
minds of our students the idea that it is enjoy- 
able, something which this book makes difficult 
to do. 

But Project Text for Public Speaking is a 
step in the right direction. It cuts out all the 
frills in a fundamentals 
and provides for the teaching of speech in the 
way it should be taught. The projects are 
extremely well constructed, and the suggested 
topics for each project are excellent. 
Learning through doing is the creditable pur- 
pose of the book. Learn by speaking; correct 
your faults; and speak again, Mr. Carlile seems 
to be saying. Using this workbook, the teacher 
who follows this philosophy of teaching speech 
could find it very useful. 


unnecessary course, 


given 


Rospert W. Scott, 
Ripon (Wisconsin) College 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE. By Giles Wilkeson Gray and 
Waldo W. Braden. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951; pp. xiv+581. $4.50. 


This book is designed for use as a general 
textbook in the field of public speaking. It 
immediately gets to the core of its subject in 
an interesting manner. I am personally impressed 
by the fact that it seeks to fill a need for a 
speech course in this contemporary era. The 
authors emphasize “that speech is a_ terrific 
force in human relations for either good or ill; 
that because of its potentialities, the acquisition 
of ability in speaking carries with it a deep 
responsibility for ethical use. . . .” This con- 
viction, indeed, is the strong point in favor 
of the book. We are sometimes prone to think 
that speech is simply a mechanical procedure 
which we constantly use, but about which we 
think little. This book does more than sum- 
marize the techniques of public speaking, more 


than review the great speaking personalities ¢ 
the times. These have not been forgotten, ve 
the book goes beyond them and stresses th 
importance of the.ways in which humanity 5§ 
affected by the right or wrong use of speech. : 
I believe the book is noteworthy for its jt 
lustrations. No matter how much we woul 
like to escape the fact, the student of today i 
“picture conscious,” and a book that can & 
well written as a_ balance 
to be come 
mended. In their chapter on “Visual Supports 


well as contain 


selection of photographs is one 
the authors exemplify the very practical aspea— 
of their presentation. 

The chapters on the parts of the public a¢® 
dress are clearly written, containing interesting 
illustrations from the pens of some of the grealy 
speakers of this and other days. In my ow 
classes in speech I have often desired a clear 
concise discussion of the divisions of the ad 
dress, and here I find them in a very agreeabk 
form. I particularly like Chapter XV, “The 
Conclusion.” Along with the summary, appeal 
and challenge, restatement of the central theme 
is stressed. 

The _ textbook hold your students 
interests; the material is so arranged that your 


ol 


should 


own personal resourcefulness can complement 
and supplement it. Unquestionably the boo 
has already found its way into many a depart 
ment of speech, where it should make aj 
important contribution to the already lengthy) 
list of textbooks of its type. Its basic concer | 
is today and the 


2 ee PRY 





eer 


manner in which _ publi® 
speaking makes its impact upon modern lift} 
and history. For this reason the book can bf 
called a unique and valuable contribution. 
R. BANKS BLOCHER, 
The Phelps School, 


Malvern, Pennsylvania 


i aed 


HOW TO TALK WITH PEOPLE. By Irving} 
J. Lee. New York: Harper and Brothers; pp 
xiv+176. . 


« 


$2.00. 


This little book is a “must” for thoughtful § 
re-reading. Its thousand and one implication} 
are by no means all likely to be grasped at ip 
first—or even a In the usual 


sense of the word, it is not a textbook, yet it} 


third—reading. 


content is basic for every class, every group df 
persons, every individual concerned with group 
processes. 4 
The two hundred meetings studied and rf 
ported represent a of Americal 
democracy in action. Objective analyses reveal 
that American citizens work both effectivell 
and ineffectively—sometimes stumbling blindly § 
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alities @ at other times systematically improving the Dr. Lee’s book is most readable. It abounds 
tten, veh operation of groups in solving problems. No _ in specifics: examples, illustrations, names, and 
esses thel speech teacher—or any other teacher, for that places. The style is colorful and dynamic. At 
nanity | matter—can fail to perceive the implications the same time, it is not a book likely to be 
sxeech. | this book has for the classroom. Take one read cover-to-cover in a single sitting; each 
© its jb) specific example cited on page g: “Misunder- page provokes too much thought. A chapter 
e would! standing results when one man assumes that title or two will illustrate this judgment: “Jon 
today | another uses words just as he does.” May class- Stone and the Fools across the Table,” “Making 
can ki room teaching be less effective because of this phrases at Each Other.” 
balanced © misunderstanding? May teacher-pupil conflicts 
be comil grow out of it? What of teacher-supervisor- 


upports—— administrator relations? Has the teacher an . ‘ : 
1 aspect obligation to minimize the evil effects of might inquire why Dr. Lee wrote no more than 


) “misunderstanding” by helping pupils to deal he did. But a more voluminous tome might 
ublic ad with it? If the answer to these, and many be a barrier to the readers who most need this 





Perhaps a reviewer should find some adverse 
comment to make, but in this case, what? One 





other similar questions, is “Yes,” the reading of book. 
this volume and the assimilation of its content P. MERVILLE LARSON, 
is a required activity. Texas Technological College 
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IN THE PERIODICALS . 


Oliver W. Nelson, Editor 
Assisted by Laura Crowell, ‘Thomas R. Nilsen, and Carroll Arnold 


SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOI 


Of General Interest 


BaARTKY, A. “Reason, 
Attacks upon the Schools,” 
ministration 


1953), 1-13. 


JOHN, Propaganda, and 
Educational Ad- 
Supervision, 39 


and (January 


\ consideration of the character of attacks and 
rejoinders relating to the conduct of public edu 
cation. The author deplores the tendency of 
modern “public relations programs” to utilize 
the very emotionalism and overstatement so 
characteristic of the attacks on the schools. “A 
good public relations program . . . would be a 
program which stimulated the public to think 
about school problems and which provided it 


with the data necessary to their solution.” 


BASKERVILLE, BARNET, “I Teach Speech,” 4.4.U.P. 
Bulletin, 39 (Spring 1953), 58-69. 


A teacher of public speaking considers for 
his colleagues in other fields the goals and con- 
tent of modern college courses in public speak- 
ing. Here is an article speech teachers will 
want to recommend to colleagues in other sub- 
ject-matter areas. 


BOLINGER, Dwicut, “The Life and Death of 
Words,” The American Scholar, 22 
1953), 323-335- 

A discussion of new trends in linguistics but 
interesting to the layman in its presentation of 
various influences on 
nunciation of words. 


(Summer 


the structure and pro- 
Considered are such fac- 
tors as: etymology, verbal taboo, “conflict of 
homonyms (the collision between two words 
which sound alike and, owing to their use in 
similar cause such confusion 

that one eventually disappears or changes its 
meaning),” “Blends (compromises, usually ac- 
cidental, between two forms, both of which 
fit the situation—the meaning wears a dual 
stamp). - 


situations, 


The author discusses several of 
the forces that modify meanings and pronun- 
ciations, and that create new words and eli- 
minate old ones. 





CAFFREY, JOHN, “ ‘Auding’ as a Research Prob 
” + . . ° re 
lem,” California Journal of Educational R® 


search, 4 (September 1953), 155-161. 


Defining “auding” as the total experience ¢ 


hearing, listening, and comprehending, th 


need for much re 
suggests som 
thirty-eight problems for investigation includig 
those which might appeal to students of gene 


stresses the 


search in this 


author first 





area and then 


tics, psychometry, and social relations. 

CHASE, FRANcis, “More and Better Teacher’ 
Saturday Review, 36 (September 12, 1953, 
16-17. 


In the words of the author, “We worship edu 
cation almost blindly, but undervalue the teach) 
er. We do not seem to understand that thi 
quality of education cannot rise above the char 
acter and competence of those who teach.” Thi 
article is a discussion of proposals for remedy 
ing the shortage of teachers, both as to absolurg 
numbers and as to competence. 

Fitzsimons, FRANK P., “The Method df 
Teaching,” School and Society, 78 (Octobe? 
3» 1953) 4 


Case 


\ description of the case method of teaching 
a discussion of its values, a rationale for it§ 
use, and suggestions for its application to th® 
class room. Ns 


we 


FRANCHERF, Hoyt AND CARL DAHLSTROM, “Lé 
the Teacher Speak,” College English, 15 (O¢ 
tober 1953), 26-33. 


This article summarizes the results of 3 
questionnaire given to high school Englis 
teachers in Portland, Oregon, and vicinity. The 
questionnaires asked the teachers to evaluat 
aspects of the English program in the hig 
schools and the training the teachers themselv6® 
had received, A large proportion of the teachet 
replying urged a broad liberal arts backgrouné 
for teachers of English. This feeling on th 
part of teachers of English should be of it 
terest to teachers of speech, who may feel tha 
the same need exists in their field. 
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GALLAGHER, BUELL G., “Personality Under Pres- 


sure,” Child Study, 30 (Summer 1953), 9-13- 


The author applies our knowledge of human 
personality to the problems of the individual 
in the present day of fear and insecurity. He 
attempts to show how we can use our knowledge 
of personality to understand current attacks on 
freedom and individuality and to deal more 
effectively with such attacks. 


MARY “An Adventure with 


The English Journal, 


GARRETT, POSEY, 


Words,” 
1953), 308-310. 


The author, a high school teacher, reports 
her successful experiences in developing pupil 


interest in words. Outcomes of the project 


were reported as “student awareness of strange 
words, eagerness to investigate the meanings 
of unfamiliar words and student effort to use 


new words in expressing their ideas.” Objective 


evidence of vocabulary growth was shown 


through use of Durost-Center Word-Mastery 
Tests. 
HamBurc, Cart H., “Towards a Definition of 


Education,” School and Society, 78 (October 


$8. 1953), 97-102. 


the demand for a definition would 
appear to be directed not towards alleviating our 
ignorance with respect to a given term, but 
rather towards a reasoned decision with regard 
to the usage of which will both 
clarify and account for its many actual mean- 
ings.” The author develops the following de- 
finition of education: “Education is the process 
through which those who hold certain values 
transmit them fo others who are ready (i.e., 
capable and willing) to receive them.” He 
analyzes this definition and uses it as a means 
of clarifying various concepts of education. 


‘education’ 


HECHINGER, FRED M., “Education 1953-54, a 


Newscast,” The Saturday Review, 36 (Sep- 
tember 12, 1953), 23, 63-65. 


Some interesting facts and forecasts about 
the education scene: About 37 million persons 
will be enrolled in all of America’s Public and 
Private educational institutions this fall. High 
schools are in danger of becoming as flooded as 
elementary schools are now. 118,000 new ele- 
mentary teachers will be needed for the coming 
year. Comparatively new headaches are the 
question of loyalty, communism, investigation, 


academic freedom, and the battle of the text- 
books. 


2 (September 


Kirk, JouN R., “Communication Theory and 
Methods in Fixing Belief,” ETC, 10 (Summe1 
1953)» 298-305. 

A general semantics view of avenues’ through 
which man arrives at belief. “The methods we 
choose for fixing our belief—the communica- 
tion channels we tap for filling our reservoir 
of beliefs—will critically influence the probabil- 
ity-weight, the truth-value, of the information 


thus acquired.” 


MicHaetson, L. W., “The Willow Run Mind,” 
The Educational Record, 34 (July 1953), 
205-209. 

Much has been said about the standardization 
of thought in the United States, but teachers 
need constant reminding since theirs is a 
special and significant relationship to the 
thought of other people. The author discusses 
the extent of standardization, the effects of mass 
media, the desire to conform, and the difficulty 
of doing anything about these factors. He sug- 
gests among other things, however, that teach- 
ers “could discourage the tendency among chil- 
dren to pick up complicated facts from vastly 
oversimplified cartoons, magazine articles, or 
news reports.” 


RepFieELD, Ropert, “Does America Need a 
Hearing Aid?” The Saturday Review, 36 (Sep- 
tember 26, 1953), 11-12, 43-45- 


Americans, says the author, love to talk. 
He does not condemn our love of talking for 
we have much to say about how good we are. 
However, he feels our talking is not balanced 
by listening. We do not listen to people of 
other cultures with understanding of the char- 
acter, mood, and nature that these cultures have 
produced. “The hearing aid we need is a 
practical sensitiveness in recognizing in what 
other peoples say the contributions to the whole 
of national character, mood, and human nature.” 


Reep, Jerry E., “Unified English Program for 
Denver,” The Clearing House, 28 (September 
1953), 10-12. 


This is a brief account of the planning and 
development of a course of study entitled “Pro- 
gram in English: A guide for Teaching the 
Language Arts, Kindergarten through Grade 
Twelve” carried out by teachers in Denver 
public schools during the year 1951-1952. 
Schools contemplating a similar study or a re- 
vision of their language arts program might do 
well to investigate the Denver experience and 
publication. 
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The Saturday Review, 36 (September 12, 1953), 
This is SR’s “Accent on Education” 


26-27. 

issue. 

It presents affirmative and negative views on 
Albert Lynd’s Quackery in the Public Schools as 
expressed by Gordon N. Chalmers and Maurice 
R. Ahrems. 

Also included are illuminating reviews of 
several current books in the field of education: 


Hutchins, Robert M., A Liberal Education for 
All, p. 28. 

Melby, Ernest O., and Morton Puner, Free- 
dom and Public Education, p. 90. 

General Education in School and College, p. 
1. 
Shane, Harold G. (ed.), The American Ele- 

mentary School, pp. 32-33. 
Nesbitt, Marion, A Public School for Tomor- 


TOW, PP. 32-33. 


SMITH, MApuHeEus, “Group Centered Behavior,” 
The Journal of Social Psychology, 37 (May 
1953)» 237+ 247. 


A discussion of the nature and development 
of group-centeredness and its function in the 
home community. An understanding of 
group centeredness may help in the utilization 
of its beneficial effects and the reduction of its 
destructive effects. 


and 


SPIEGELMAN, MARVIN, FRANK FEARING and CARL 
TERWILLIGER, “The Content of Comics: Goals 
and Means to Goals of Comic Strip Charac- 
ters,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 37 
(May 1953), 189-203. 


“The purpose of the paper,” the 
authors say, “has been to study, by means of 
content analysis, the goals sought and the goals 
approved or disapproved of comic strip charac- 
ters and means used in achieving them, noting 
differences between sexes and socio-economic 
classes.” A valuable article for the teacher who 
seeks to understand more fully the comic books 
that play so important a role in many children’s 
lives. 


present 


Upson, WILLIAM HAZLeETT, “Plain and Fancy 
English,” Georgia Review, 7 (Fall 1953), 
293-297. 

An amusing satire on familiar “literary” and 
pseudo-intellectual objections to clear and sim- 
ple speech and writing. The author’s method 
of treating his subject should suggest highly in- 
teresting devices for stressing the value of 
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simplicity and clarity in any form of commugj. 
cation. 






WALKER, GEorGCE H. Jr., “The English Proficieng | 
Test in Fifteen Negro Colleges,” Journal g 
Negro Education, 22 (Winter 1953), 84-% 






A survey of English proficiency requirement § 
in Southern Negro Colleges, revealing a grow 
ing concern for higher standards respectin § 
grammar and general usage but comparative ip. 
difference to minimal standards of compos. 
tion (except in letter writing), diction, or speech 
in general. 














“Why We Have Poor Teachers,” Editorial, New 
Republic, 12g (September 14, 1953), 7-8. 





A criticism of the quality of teachers and th 
teachers’ colleges that produce them, and a al 
for raising the standards of teacher training 








Drama and Interpretation 





Casey, MARION, “Drama and the Teen Age Boy, 
Players Magazine, 30 (October 1953), 6-7. 






Dramatics is offered as a productive mean 
of enhancing and subtly incorporating “all the 
things that are basic in the teachings of edu 
cators, parents and religion.” 








GASSNER, JOHN, “Broadway in Review,” Educe 
tional Theatre Journal, 5 (October 
233-239- 

Mr. Gassner concludes his critical review 
of plays on Broadway with the remark tha 
“The American theatre cannot be sustaineé 
without exhilaration.” He reports having 
found that essential element currently in th 
open-air productions of Virginia and North Car 
lina but, for the most part, not on Broadway 
nor in the “art-theatre,” “experimental the 
atre,” off-Broadway precincts since the thirties. 
He wonders whether the theatre outside d 
New York and its summer stock circuit Gi 
make up for this deficiency. He expresses? 
hope that it can. 



















Howe, CHARLES R., “A National Arts Pr 
gram,” Educational Theatre Journal, 5 (Oc 
tober 1953), 259-265. 







An account of the Honorable Charles R 
Howell’s basic reasons for introducing a bil 
in Congress to establish a national theatre and 
for encouraging “the further growth and devt 
opment of the fine arts in colleges and uni 
versities.” Concerned by the fact that Sovitt 
Russia is conducting a gigantic propoganda of 
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fensive against the United States in the field of 
cultural affairs and disturbed by the evidence 
of increasing concentration on education in the 
sciences and accompanied by a 
neglect of the liberal and fine arts in our col- 
leges and Congressman Howell 
believes that his bill will at least “contribute 
to the re-examination of our current educa- 
tional program . . . and assist our educators to 
reach sounder ground.” 


vocations, 


universities, 


KnicuT, ARTHUR, “Types, Stereotypes and Acting 
in Films,” College English, 15 (October 
1953)» 1-7- 

The film critic of the Saturday Review ex- 
plains the two fundamental differences that set 
movie-acting apart from acting in the theatre: 
manner of production and film technique it- 
self, especially the projection of a complete 
personality through thousands of individual 
shots. He includes interesting comments on 
the work of many star performers and those 
who have type and prototype, 
such as Bette Davis, Alec Guinness, and others. 


risen above 


rouy. i. 
Players Magazine, 30 


LOWNDES, “Creative Assemblies,” 


(October 1953), 10-11. 


States briefly how pupils in one intermediate 
school are creating interesting and educationally 
significant assembly programs from ideas which 
spring from class work, home problems, or 
special-day events. 


Mc Swain, E. T., “The Art Experience in the 
Development of the Child’s Personality,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, 5 (May 1953), 


se 
125-127. 


Emphasizing “that there is a basic difference, 
even though there is an interacting relationship, 
between the child as interpreted by an adult 

. and the ‘private’ self of the child,” the 
author makes a strong case for creative drama- 
tics and children’s theatre as means for inter- 
preting and providing for the creative art ex- 
periences of children. 


MITCHELL, Emity L., 


Dramatics, 2 


“Running the House,” 
5 (October 1953), 11-12, 36-37. 


A detailed “blue-print for action” covering 
one particular feature often neglected in show 
production—the house. Gives attention to seat- 
ing, programs, music, publicity, and ticket sales. 


PRISK, BERNEICE, “Making the Shoe Fit,” Players 
Magazine, 30 (October 1953), 17- 


Offers some economical and theatrically ef- 
fective solutions to footwear problems in costum- 
ing players. 


Roserts, Lioyp E., “Dreams Do Come True,” 
Dramatics, 25 (October 1953), 10, 38-39. 


An account of the factors which led to the de- 
signing and building of Tucson, Arizona, Senior 
High School's Little Theatre, together with a 
description of the finished product. 


SisreER M. Mercia, O. S. F., “Girls Can Be Boys,” 
Dramatics, 24 (May 1953), 8, 31. 


Presents a point of view and some practical 
suggestions for directors faced with the problem 
of casting a play with only girls from which to 
choose. 


TyLer, GrERALD, “Secondary School Drama in 
England,” Dramatics, 25 (October 1953), 16- 
17, 32. 

Beginning with a brief orientation for the 
reader regarding the British system of educa- 
tion, the author reports some of the more re- 
cent trends in bringing live drama into the 
classroom as a substitute for the customary 
formal study of drama. In some schools rever- 
ence for the “well-drilled self-conscious audience 
pleasing performance” is giving way to greater 
appreciation for pupil-centered experiences in 
dramatics. 


Public Speaking, Discussion and Debate 


BAKER, WILLIAM, “Notes on the Opaque Pro- 
jector, Mass Media and Group Techniques,” 
Education, 74 (October 1953), 110-112. 


The director of the Writing Improvement 
Service at Michigan State College considers use 
of the opaque projector as a device to stimu- 
late group discussion and study of newspaper 
and magazine material. Group judgements of 
material thus placed before an entire class, 
the author believes, “are usually different 
from and more effective than those proposed 
at the beginning by any one individual.” 


BAUGH, KATHERYNE, “Encourage Timely Dis- 
cussions,” NEA Journal, 42 (September 1953), 
366. 


A brief report of a high school teacher’s suc- 
cessful use of discussion on a co-curricular 
basis in stimulating high school students’ in- 
terest in current affairs. 
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Childhood Education, go (October 1953). 


This issue is devoted to a series of articles 
on the use and evaluation of group experience 
for children. Working in groups is emphasized 
as a means for children to learn to work to- 
gether. These articles are of particular concern 
to the teacher of speech whose work inevitably 
involves group discussion. 


Gray, LEONARD B., “Adventures in Discussion 
Groups,” Unity, 138 


1952), 55°57: 


(November-December 


A comparison of the discussional methods used 
in the Great Books Groups with the more varied 
patterns of procedure of the Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, of ex- 
both plans the author recom- 
mends a minimum of prescription concerning 


procedures in adult study groups. 


Fireside Groups. On the _ basis 


perience with 


HAIMAN, FRANKLYN S., “Concepts of Leadership,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 39 (October 
1953)» 317-322. 

A consideration of the nature of “democratic 
leadership.” The author’s thesis is contained 
in his statements that “the only truly democratic 
situation is a leaderless group” and that “a 
leaderless group is one with no single leader, 
chairman, or moderator, 
elected or self-asserted.” 


either appointed, 


HENNING, JAMES H., “How to Prepare a Talk,” 


Today’s Speech, 1 (October 1953), 12-15. 


A succinct essay on speech composition, ad- 
dressed especially to laymen and teachers who 
have not had training in rhetorical theory. 


MUKERJI, ROSE AND KENNETH D. WANN, “Action 
Research in a College Class,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 55 (October 1953), 45-55- 


A report of the effects of group discussion 
upon ability to identify problems, hypothesize, 
evaluate, and work cooperatively and produc- 
tively with others. The observers report im- 
provement in all abilities but point also to 
disorganization and irrelevance and to increased 
time consumption as the difficulties likely to 
be encountered where discussional procedures 
are adopted in the classroom. Principles con- 
sidered here should apply equally well at the 
secondary level. 


“New Hope for the Audience,” National Parent 
Teacher, 48 (October 1953), 17-21. 


The first of a series of 


three articles op 
methods of group discussion suitable for use 
by P.T.A. and similar organizations. Described 
in this installment are the “66” 


or “buzz ses. 
sion” and “brainstorming’—the technique of 
temporarily suspending the group’s standards 
of judgment while all minds range freely and 


even impulsively over the problem and its 
solutions. 
Rem, Loren, “Gladstone’s Essay on Public 


Speaking,” Quarterly Journal of: Speech, 9% 
(October 1953), 265-272. 


Probably the first publication of William E 
Gladstone’s little known essay on the art of 
public address, written during the first decade 
of the famous statesman’s long career in Parlia 
ment. 


REAGER, RICHARD C., “The Speech of the Mo 
ment,” Today’s Speech, 1 (October 1953), 


10-12. 


areas it is 
suggested that we do more training in the in 
formal speech situations which fall to all of 
us, and that we devote less time to teaching the 
so-called formalized speech patterns, which 9 


“To teachers of speech in all 


few of our students will ever have occasion to 
use.” 


SuHears, L. W., “The Dynamics of Leadership 
in Adolescent School Groups,” British Journal 
of Psychology, 44 (August 1953), 232-242. 


As the result of a study of leadership and 
group structure in grammar and high school 
discussion-action groups, the author concludes 
that ability to resolve difficulties—not age, sex, 
personality, or other factors—deter- 
mined the emergence of group leaders. Especial: 
ly significant to teachers is the investigator’ 
finding that older students seemed markedly 
better at differentiating the requirements of 
various leadership needs and in _ identifying 
members of the group who could fill these 
requirements if granted leadership. 


outside 


THEODORSON, GEORGE A., “Elements in the 
Progressive Development of Small Groups,” 


Social Forces, 31 (May 1953), 311-320. 


A report on the patterns of development if 
experimental groups meeting for discussion and 
determination of action. While few if any 
generalizations are justified, the observations 
reported here suggest ways by which group 
discussion and classroom organization may be 


realistic: 
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realistically appraised and, perhaps, improved. 


Radio and Television 


Barc, Bess, “The Science Telecast in the Class- 
room,” Education, 74 (October 1953), 88-95. 


A teacher can use the television program to 
enrich the activities of the classroom by bring- 
ing the resources of the community to the stu- 
dents in a dynamic, real way. The teacher must 
review, select, make arrangements, check equip- 
ment and physical conditions of the room, pro- 
vide a warm-up period, clarify the purpose 
and give necessary information for understand- 
ing. Such expenditure of time and thought by 
the teacher prior to the use of the telecast will 
justify readjustments of schedule and budget 
by the administration. 


BARLEBEN, Kart A., “The Modern Tape Re- 
corder in Education,” Audio Visual Guide, 
20 (October 1953), 5-6. 


Use of the modern tape recorder avoids the 
mechanical aspects of disc recording and makes 
editing easy. Not only can the same tape be 
played thousands of times, but when no longer 
needed it can be “erased,” and other material 
substituted. Prices for tape recording equip- 
ment vary from less than one hundred dollars to 
over five thousand. 


Hazarp, Patrick D., “The Humanities, the 
Mass Media and the High School,” Education, 
74 (October 1953), 100-105. 


The new mass media tools challenge the high 
school teacher to raise the level of taste in 
popular art, thus he would “not only reinforce 
mature tendencies in the popular culture, but 
he would also develop larger audiences for the 
classics.” 


Husesy, HaArowp, “Mass Media in the Class- 
room,” Education, 74 (October 1953), 73-80. 


A careful consideration of the usefulness of 
mass media in obtaining the objectives of the 
Various educational fields. Mr. Huseby sug- 
gests that the effective use of visual and auditory 
Mass media depends upon the attitude of the 
teacher, the selection of the material, the prepa- 
tation of the class for it, the combination with 
other forms of presentation, and the evaluation 
of student learning. 


LerrcH, Ropert B., “Audio-Visual Alert: Flash 
Method Can be applied with good results to 


film, filmstrip and record presentations,” The 
Clearing House, 28 (September 1953), 34-38. 


The writer suggests that the use of the flash 
method stimulates each individual to exert 
himself to perceive all that he can; thus, in- 
terest, attention, and comprehension are in- 
creased. For example, a film can be reshown 
without the narration which a student supplies, 
or without the pictures which a student then 
describes. Occasional use of the flash method 
increases the alertness of the students. 


Lottick, KENNETH V., “How Schools Can Teach 
Discrimination Through Audio-Visual Analy- 
sis,” Education, 74 (October 1953), 106-109. 


High schools and colleges have the duty of 
developing attitudes of discrimination. Critical 
judgment on television, radio, film, photograph 
offerings must be built by “a process of using 
discrimination standards and behaving critical- 
ly.” Examination and discussion of audio- 
visual materials can build the values, standards 
and critical reactions needed in other situations. 


MANNES, Marya, “The Children’s Hour,” The 
Reporter, g (October 27, 1953), 38. 


The author describes the BBC’s children’s 
hour on television in which the producers 
strive “to offer the best they have in wisdom, 
fun and adventure. They have left out the 
violent, the vulgar, the sordid—stimulating, no 
doubt, for many who call themselves adult, 
but injurious, they unequivocably believe, to the 
young.” 

The author suggests a form of censorship to 
promote such programs on American television. 
She suggests censoring “the shot and the knock- 
out, which would not violate any human free- 
dom and which would force the TV writer to 
start writing about people who can live dan- 
gerously without gun or fist, who solve their 
problems and conquer their foes without resort 
to force.” 


MAYHEW, CHRISTOPHER, “Commerical Television 
and Children,” Look and Listen, 7 (July- 
August 1953), 5-6. 


A member of Parliament strongly urges re- 
sistence to the introduction of commercial TV 
in Britain. He points out that advertisers 
make their appeal for wide audiences through 
variety, sex, and crime; they seek universality 
of appeal rather than true enjoyability. If this 
new medium is to entertain and educate the 
children, commercial TV must be avoided. 











—— eae 








MILLER, WILLIAM LEE, “Can Government be 
*“Merchandized?’"” The Reporter, g (October 


27, 1953), 11-16. 


This penetrating article reveals what is hap- 
pening to politics and political judgment as a 
result of the invasion of political broadcasts by 
advertising and public men. The 
author raises several questions about the social 
effect of merchandizing ideas in the manner 
of merchandizing 


relations 


toothpaste. What happens 
judgment of the listener or 
happens to political 
appears that 
adapted to 


public 


critical 

What 
bility? It 
must be 


to the 
viewer? responsi- 
political campaigns 

advertising techniques, 
“engineered” to fit the 
campaign. This is a challenging and indispens- 
able article to the 


and opinion 


teacher of television tech- 
nique. 


SCHREIBER, Rueta, “The Audience is 
Everybody,” Freeman, 3 (September 21, 1953). 


923-925. 


FLORA 


Today, with the vacuum of illiteracy and 
“filled by information and opinion 


distilled by mass media, the lack of the critical 


isolation 


faculty is a matter of the greatest urgency. . . .” 
The power and the will to analyze “vicarious 
knowledge” is the special need of an audience 


having “overstimulated eves and ears.’ 


SCHULLER, CHARLES F., “. . . so that scarecrows 
of Wisdom’s Gardens,” 


(October 1953) 67-72. 


can be taken out 


Education, 74 


Pupils in the modern world need to learn 
more than earlier generations did. Teachers 
must make meanings clear to their students 
and should call upon all the modern audio- 
visual devices of communication to fulfill their 
task. 


Scotr, Lioyp F., “A Study of Children’s TV 
Interests,” California Journal of Educational 
Research, 4 (September 1953), 162-164. 


Reports the findings of a survey of four 
elementary schools, grades 2 to 8, 
different California, 
sought regarding children’s in- 
terests in, attitudes toward, and habits regard- 
ing TV. The author concludes, “By children’s 
admissions television is a powerful force in 
their lives.” 


in four 
communities in which 


information 


He believes that proper use of 
findings of the survey could enable elementary 
teachers to find in TV an ally for education. 
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SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

BRILL, RICHARD G., AND JAMES N. ORMAN, “Ap , 
Experiment in the Training of Deaf Children § 
in Memory for Sentences,” American Annak § 


of the Deaf, 98 (March 1953), 270-279. 


The memory of deaf children for sentences oj 
greater length than four or five words dog 
not equal that of hearing children. Although 
temporary improvement in the deaf children 
can be obtained by training, the investigator 
felt that a qualitative difference nevertheles 
remained. It seems that lack of memory for 
sentences is part of the total language handicap 
of deaf children. 


BUSWELL, MARGARET, “The Relationship Be 
tween the Social Structure of the Classroom 
and the Academic Success of the Pupils,’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, 22 (Sep 


tember 1953), 37-52. 


An account of a carefully planned and exe 
cuted statistical study designed “to determine 
whether or not those children who are accepted 
by their peers differ in certain achievements 
from The primary 
that “when we 
consider a classroom of boys and girls in either 


those who are rejected.” 


conclusion of the study is 
the early grades or the upper grades, it may be 
said, in general, those who are succeeding in 
their school work will also be succeeding in theit 
social relationships with their peers.” Findings 
seem to imply instructional emphasis for 
achievement may be more profitable in securing 


social adjustment of the pupil than guidane 


for “acceptance” per se. 


CrosBy, MurRIEL, “Spoken Language—A key ’ 


Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 7 (October 

1953), 36-41. 

Viewing language as “a vehicle for communi 
cation, for thinking and for the control of 








behavior,” the author stresses the interdepend 
ence and interrelationship of the four aspect 
of language development—listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing “in influencing the child’ 
intellectual and personality growth” and calb 
for these aspects being taught inter-relatedly. 
The need for early eradication of speech defects 
in children in preparation for formal reading j 
experience is urged. 


Dorsey, JOAN J., “Speech Therapy in a Residual 
Hospital for the Cerebral Palsied,” The} 
Southern Speech Journal, 29 (Septembet 


1953), 34°37- 
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Describing the physiological approach with 
its use of the passive, active-assistive and active 
principles of physical therapy, and explaining 
the functional approach for giving aid in 
articulatory or voice problems. There is out- 
standing coordination in this hospital between 
the speech department and the other depart- 
ments, such as physical and occupational ther- 
apists, school teachers, psychologists, and nursing 
staff. 


DuRRELL, DONALD D., AND HELEN A. MurpHy, 
“Auditory Discrimination Training is Im- 
portant,” The Educational Digest, 19 (Octo- 
ber 1953), 14-15. 


Observations in the reading clinic showed 
that most of the children who came to the 
clinic had a marked inability to discriminate 
sounds in words. Studies at Boston University 
showed that “special practice in visual dis- 
crimination of word elements brought gains 
that were comparable to ear training, although 
the combination of the two yielded gains supe- 
rior to either.” 


Herrick, VirciL E., AND Bernice E. Leary, 
“Children’s Language Development and Home 
and School Practices,” Elementary English, 
30 (October 1953), 361-372. 


Presents five general directives for teachers 
and parents in their guidance of the language 
growth of children viewed in an orientation 
of total child development. In essence these 
directives include: (1) Keeping “some _ con- 
tinued record of the child’s language develop- 
ment as a basis for understanding his present 
progress.” (2) Determining nature and influence 
of language experiences outside the school. (3) 
Discovering the conception parents and teachers 
hold regarding the nature and function of 
language arts. (4) Determining the role of child 
development in attacking problems of language 
development. 


Hupeins, CLARENCE V., “The Response of Pro- 
foundly Deaf Children to Auditory Training,” 
The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
18 (September 1953), 273-288. 


Experimentation shows that a powerful high 
fidelity group hearing aid can bring improve- 
ment in the perception of speech in general 
educational achievement, and (to a lesser ex- 
tent) in speech intelligibility. It was found 
that a younger group improves more in speech 
intelligibility; it was also found that it is 


necessary to have high powered equipment with 
a power-limiting device and to have it installed 
in a room that is relatively non-reverberant. 


Jacoss, LeLanp B., “Helping Children Under- 
stand Name-calling,” Elementary English, 30 


(October 1953), 337-340- 


Stresses the importance of helping children to 
appreciate the useful purposes of naming and 
to understand the character and results of 
harmful name-calling. Presents bases for an 
interesting classroom approach to the problem. 


KiTINOJA, PHyLuis, “Creative Art and the Deaf 
Child,” American Annals of the Deaf, 98 
(May 1953), 312-322. 


A warning to the art instructor not to give 
deaf children samples to copy, not to restrict 
the choice of color or topic, not to stop the 
children’s individual and exploratory means of 
expression. When the child begins a definite 
form, then “she can provide him with experi- 
ences which will widen his concept of his 
environment.” 


KosH, ZevpaA Horner, “Providing for Organic 
Speech Disorders in the Arlington Schools,” 
The Southern Speech Journal, 1g (September 
1953)» 38-42. 

Describes the facilities and services in the 
schools of Arlington, Virginia, for providing 
therapy to children with speech disorders ac- 
companied by organic defects. In the block 
system the speech teachers spend a period of 
six weeks in a school, using two-thirds of their 
time doing group therapy and the remainder 
acting as consultants with parents, teachers, or 
varied groups. Radio is used to facilitate speech 
improvement; workshops for classroom teachers 
and conferences with parents bring valuable 
results. 


Macnutt, Eva G., “A Program for the Hard of 
Hearing Child in Public School,” The Volta 
Review, 55 (October 1953), 385-386. 


A hard of hearing child will not pick up 
lip reading without formal instruction, and the 
view that speech and lip reading can be taught 
at the same time is erroneous. Those children 
with a marked hearing loss need constant super- 
vision by the hearing counseler to determine 
their adjustment, their acceptance by their 
teachers and classmates, and their progress. 
Parent groups are very important. 
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McCurry, WILLIAM H., AND Orvis C. IRWIN, “A 
Study of Word Approximations in the Spon- 
taneous Speech of Infants,” The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 18 (June 1953), 
133-139. 

Comparison of the 19th or goth month period 
of development with the gist or 22nd showed a 
significant increase in the number of approxi- 
mations and also of words attempted. No in- 
crease in number of correct pronunciations was 
found 
differences. 


between these age levels, and no sex 
“The important thing,” states Mc- 
“is that the speech environment of the 
child be sufficiently stimulating and free from 
anything which would prevent him from at- 


tempting standard words in the form of ap- 


Curry, 


proximations.” 


PRONOVOST, WILBERT AND CHARLES DUMBLETON, 
‘A Picture-Tvpe Speech Sound Discrimination 
Test,” The Journal of Speech and Hearing 


Disorders, 18 (September 1953), 258-266. 


Ihe Mansur test was revised by the elimi- 
nation of some word pairs, alteration and ad- 
dition of others. The arrangement of the 
pictures was changed, and the necessity of tell- 
ing the order of sounds in an unlike pair was 
removed. The revision, tested on 434 first grade 
children, showed itself a valid and reliable in- 
strument. It seems to be an adequate instrument 
to indicate the adequacy of a child’s speech 
sound discriminatory abilities, though not a 


basis for definitive study. 


RICHARDSON, F. M., “A New Use for the Tape 
Recorder in the Classroom,” The Grade 


Teacher, 71 (November 1953), 65. 


Presents briefly the experience of fifth grade 
pupils in two widely separated schools in pre- 
paring and exchanging tape recordings 
accompanying scrapbooks) on_ the 


(with 
history, 


economics, geography, and .resources of their 
respective regions. The writer reports high 
motivational and educational values were de. 
rived. 


ROTHMAN, ESTHER AND PEARL BERKOWITZ, “The 


Language Arts Program as Personality Pro- 
jection,” Understanding the Child, 22 (Janv- 
ary 1953), 11-15, 27. 


Reports an experiment in which language 
activities, among others, were employed with 


marked 


success as ” methods in 
guidance children, 
Language written and 
oral, “proved to be one of the most revealing 
projective methods of all techniques used.” Re. 


veals the value of “psychological orientation” 


“projective 
of emotionally disturbed 


games, compositions, 


in teacher training. 


First,” an 
(October 


“First 
Fditorial, Elementary 
1953)» 325- 


STERLING, EpNA L.., Things 


English, 30 


The author, director of language arts in a 
large city school system, stresses the need for 
guided freedom in the classroom to_ permit 
children to grow and absorb learning. Her plea 
to teachers is “first things first’—moving from 
meaning to form and correctness in the use of 


language. 


Witry, PAvuI 
Experiment with 


AND JAMES P. FITZWATER, “An 
Films, Film-Readers, and 
the Magnetic Sound Track Projector,” Ele- 
mentary English, go (April 1953), 232-241. 


Although this experiment dealt primarily 
with the relation of film experience to the 
development of skill in silent reading, its other 
results are worthy of note: greatly improved 


class discussion, increased attention to oral 
expression, particularly in pronunciation and 


in voice usage. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


David Potter, Editor 


AFFAIRS FILMSTRIPS. Issued 
monthly by The New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, Times Square, New 
York 36, New York. Silent. Black and white. 
Sale only. $15.00 for series of eight, including 
teacher's manuals. 


CURRENT 


The self-starter in the automotive world was 
a tremendous advance over the crank. In the 
educational world, particularly in discussion 
and debate, one frequently wishes for a similar 
device that would render obsolete the laborious 
process of cranking up student apathy and 
disinterest. 

The of The New York 
Times appears to have overheard this wish and 
has provided at least a partial answer in its 
filmstrip series on current affairs. 


educational office 


As an experiment, one of these strips, “As- 
piration Statehood: Alaska and Hawaii,” was 
shown to a class in Oral Argument at Michigan 
State College. Upon the completion of the 
film, the students were told they could present 
a thirty second argument for or against state- 
hood drawn from some of the issues presented 
in the filmstrip, and everyone in class would 
contribute. The only other rule was that each 
arguer had to be on the opposite side of the 
speaker just preceding him. The instructor then 
proceeded to call on each student in the room 
and stopped each at the agreed time limit. The 
response was so enthusiastic that at the close 
of the class hour, although everyone had had 
an opportunity to speak, there were still hands 
popping up all over the room, indicating de- 
sires to continue the argument. 


The film was not only successful as a stimu- 
lator, but as several students agreed in a post- 
mortem discussion of the device, it pointed up 
the need for more information on the subject, 
specific preparation for a debate of any sub- 
stantial length, and the development of greater 
alertness to and questioning of the reasoning 
processes of fellow students. At this point the 
handy bibliography supplied in each of the 
manuals accompanying the filmstrip became 
useful, and the suggested readings were recom- 
mended to those desiring more information. 

It should be added that not all the strips in 
the series will serve equally well in this type 


of activity. As the titles would indicate, several 
are much more expository than controversial in 
nature. For example, “Assets of the Free World” 
would be more useful in a history or political 
science class where information rather than 
argument is the first consideration. Even in 
this case, however, The New York Times has 
thoughtfully provided in its Suggested Activities 
at the end of the teacher’s manual a list of 
possible discussion topics related to the in- 
formation contained in the filmstrip. Some other 
titles of this same type are “New Frontiers of 
Science,” “Rising Tide of Nationalism,” and 
“Toward European Unity.” 

Despite the Times’ assurance to the contrary, 
it should be noted that some of the material 
in the strips becomes quickly dated. The in- 
evitable march of history catches up with current 
affairs, and some data recorded on the films of 
the past series are not only out-of-date but have 
become inaccurate. This was particularly true in 
“Problems of the New Administration” where 
the fluid political scene scarely permits a static 
record in any but historical terms. 

As one would suspect, the technical quality 
of the films is excellent, with many of the 
prints selected from the photo files of the news- 
paper. The prints used in the films are dupli- 
cated in the teacher’s manual with an adequate 
explication of each film title. Both manual and 
film appear applicable to the needs of high 
school and college classes. 

In summary, any instructor of discussion and 
debate would find this current affairs series of 
filmstrips useful as self-starters for motivating 
an exchange of opinions on important topics of 
the day. Ordered on a share basis with teachers 
of history and political science they appear to 
be a particularly good buy. 

FREDERICK ALEXANDER, 
Michigan State College 


FOUR WAYS TO DRAMA. Educational Film 
Sales Department, University Extension Divi- 
son, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
California, 1951. 40 minutes. Sound. Black 
and white. Apply. 


In this film, a simple dramatic situation is 
taken and demonstrated as it might be done for 
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radio, television, and motion 
The episode, called “Sam,” depicts 
how a high school boy “covers up” for his girl 
friend whom he catches robbing her father’s 
cash register. The story line itself will not 


be important to viewers, but the fact that a 


arena theatre, 


pictures. 


scene is presented which has the basic elements 
of good drama, will be. For that is one of the 
principal values of this film, the development 
of dramatic process through four different 
avenues. 

The appears, was devised for the 
purpose of experimentation and teaching. The 
“experiment” was to see if four approaches to 
drama could be presented on film, a technique 
which is not in this instance an unqualified 
success; the “teaching” potential is more sub- 
stantially realized. 


film, it 


Even though the television portion of the 
film is slightly dated, it has many possibilities. 
For example, “Four Ways to Drama” could be 
used on “career day” in a high school as part 
of the promotional program; as material for an 
introductory course in acting for any one of 
the four media; as part of a mass communi- 
cations survey course; and as a springboard for 
discussions concerning acting, dramatic writing, 
and production procedures for theatre, film, 
radio, and television, with particular attention 
to the opportunities inherent in each of the 
media. The film would be even more helpful 
in the writing area if sample scripts were in- 
cluded. 

The learning possibilities cannot be realized 
at one sitting. By showing the film several times 
to the same class and changing the emphasis, 
a degree of critical appreciation might be 
developed. If the film is to be used for teaching, 
however, considerable initial preparation is 
necessary in that some of the technical aspects 
are involved and complicated and require ex- 
planation for beginners. 

One of the limitations of the film is that all 
of the material is on film, which of course can- 
not be In this connection one must 
realize that as film presentations the four dif- 
ferent scripts cannot be accurately evaluated as 
to their relative effectiveness for their desig- 
nated audiences. Moreover, to this reviewer and 
to others of his staff who have seen 


avoided. 


“Sam” 


several times, the scenario seems to be slightly 
“loaded” in favor of the motion picture, with 


radio running a_ close 
might get 


second. Hence, one 
the mistaken notion that film is 
far superior to the other media for the pre- 
sentation of drama. If these facts are borne 
in mind, and the film viewed from the stand- 


point of the various methods and techniques 

presented, it can yet be properly utilized. 
There is a need today for more films of this 

type. For schools who are integrating their 


theatre, radio, television and the film offering, 


“Four Ways To Drama” is an informative jf 
not an exciting beginning. 

ROBERT P. CRAWFORD, 

Michigan State College 


THE EARS AND HEARING. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 10 minutes. Sound. 


Black and white. Sale, $5¢.00. 


1950. 


PAY ATTENTION: PROBLEMS OF HARD 

OF HEARING CHILDREN. New York Uni- 
versity. 30 minutes. Sound. Black and white. 
Sale, $120.00. Rental, $6.00. 


EYES THAT HEAR. Volta Bureau, 1946. 
15 minutes. Sound. Black and white. Apply, 


The three films listed above comprise a 
worthwhile perusal of the field of hearing for 
a high school audience. 

The Ears and Hearing emphasizes anatomy 
and physiology. It begins with the physical 
movement of sound, isolates the ossicles of the 
middle ear and portrays an effective diagram 
of the uncoiled cochlea with the various move- 
ments being synchronized with different frequen 
cies. It demonstrates well the synchrony of the 
oval and round windows. There is an area of 
pathology, with attention focused on the Eus 
tachian Tube, followed by some consideration 
of hearing and utilization in rehabilitation. 
This film is pleasing, easy to follow, and pre 
sented in a clear and concise manner. 

Pay Attention concerns, primarily, the hearing 
difficulties of four children and their subsequent 
rehabilitive follow-through. There are incidents 
of group hearing testing, medical examination, 
classes in lip reading, and practical considera 
tion for the classroom situation. 


In a technical sense, the scenes are at time | 


blurred and difficult to focus but otherwise they 
are quite effective. 

Eyes That Hear encompasses the training 
program of the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
Specifically, it covers the areas of nursery play, 
hearing, and classes in speech training and 
audiometric testing. A large portion of time 
is spent on the training activity in home mak 
ing and vocational practices. 

The film is effective for its over-all perspec 
tive of an educative institution: The material 
is presented in a clear and concise manner. 

MAX NELSON, 
Michigan State College 
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ROOM FOR DISCUSSION. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (EBF), 1952. 25 minutes. Sound. 
Black and white. Sale $100. 


ORGANIZATION DISCUSSION GROUPS. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (EBF), 1953. 25 min- 
utes. Sound. Black and white. Sale. $100. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A DISCUSSION. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (EBF), 1953. 25 min- 
utes. Sound. Black and white. Sale, $100. 
This series of three films attempts to stimu- 

late interest in discussion, to offer suggestions 
about the formation of discussion groups, and 
to present the criteria of leadership and partic- 
ipation in discussion. The general result is 
very good, with certain exceptions. 

Room for Discussion, the first of the series, 
is apparently intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to discussion methods. As a device to 
motivate the student's interest, it is excellent. 
\s a summary of the field of discussion, it is 
less effective, primarily because of the enormity 
of that task. Room for Discussion points out 
the usefulness of discussion by means of two 
dramatized illustrations—a family conference 
concerning the problem of a high school senior 
who lacks the necessary funds for a college edu- 
cation, and the settlement of a labor-manage- 
ment dispute by direct negotiation between 
the two groups. Continuing, the film sketches 
the history of discussion and urges continued 
and increased use of this form of communica- 
tion. 
indication of some of the 
techniques of discussion is shown by means of 
a view of a women’s group in session, but the 
staging of this discussion seems a little artificial 
or pre-planned. Two discussion sessions are 
dramatized and compared to illustrate four 
principles of good discussion: (1) short con- 
tributions are preferable to longer ones; (2) all 
members should participate in the discussion; 
(3) the group should stick to the subject; and 
}) group action, not individual action, is de- 
sirable. 


An abbreviated 


Room for Discussion concludes by re-empha- 
sizing the fact that our free way of life depends 
upon continued use of discussion as a political 
and social tool; that the settlement of our prob- 
lems by means of reflective thinking leads in 
the direction of peace, away from war. The 
use of this film at the first session of a course 
in discussion is highly recommended, for it 
should not only encourage students to be in- 
terested in the subject, but it should open new 
Vistas to them about the value of discussion 
to our democracy. 

Organizing Discussion Groups, number two in 


the series, is easily the weakest film of the 
three, for it seems not to sustain the interest 
of the viewer. Perhaps the subject matter, al- 
though important, does not contain material as 
suitable for film dramatization as do the other 
two. The film begins by pointing out that 
individuals in our modern society are more 
separated by their jobs and their environment 
than were people of former eras, a debatable 
conclusion, to say the least. Discussion groups, 
suggests the narrator, help to break down the 
barriers between people. 

Men and women come together in discus- 
sion groups, continues the film, because of (1) 
accidental or spontaneous gatherings; (2) the 
need to form smaller groups within larger ones 
to further the work of the parent group; 
(3) mutual interests, such as hobbies; (4) a 
felt need to cope with special problems, such as 
the crime wave exemplified in 
picture. 

By sharing the problems of a young man who 
desires group companionship we learn that the 
proper method for organizing a discussion 
group is to consult first with an expert, then 
to study books (but no specific suggestions are 
made), and finally to form the nucleus of the 
group and put it into operation. 

Although Organizing Discussion Groups may 
not command the interest that the other two 
films will, it should help to fill a definite gap 
in the literature on the subject of discussion. 


the motion 


How to Conduct a Discussion, the final in 
the series, is much more complex in its subject 
matter than the others, but by the same token 
it is probably more valuable to the student as 
a learning device and to the instructor as a 
teaching device. 

Well documented with evidence, How to Con- 
duct a Discussion presents the conclusions of a 
self-evaluation by fifty discussion groups about 
the qualities of good leadership in discussion 
(or the requirements of good discussion, for 
the film slides from one concept to the other). 
Eleven qualities or requirements are presented: 

(1) The physical setting should be attrac- 
tive and comfortable. 

(2) There should be a good social feeling 
among the members of the group. 

(3) The leader should have a basic plan 
but be flexible in the use of it. 

(4) There should be direct 
among members. 

(5) The path of progress should be kept 
open for each individual member. (Each mem- 
ber of the group should help the weak member 
to progress.) 


interchange 
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(6) The experience of the members of the 
group should be used to enrich the discussion. 
(7) All the members should feel a responsi- 
bility for the effective conduct of the group. 


(8) All the members should understand both 
immediate and ultimate goals. 


(9) Methods and procedures should be as 
varied as possible. 

(10) The group should base its discussion 
on fact and experience .as well as on opinion. 

(11) All the members of the group should 
try to improve the group performance. (Evalua- 
tions of group progress should be made.) 


The obvious difficulty with this film is that 
a tremendous amount of information is thrown 
at the viewer. Moreover, in spite of a herculean 
effort by the narrator to give variety to his 
presentation of the eleven points, his manner- 
isms, especially the playing with his glasses, 
become a bit tiresome; and the small print of 
the placards displaying the eleven points dis- 
courages the viewer from an attempt to compre- 


hend the points. Perhaps the best use th 
can be made of this film is to discuss the eleye 
points before showing it; then the motion pj 
ture seems to become much clearer. Initial yy 
of this film by the 
presented in this manner, How to Conduct, 
Discussion 


reviewer 


motivated a_ spirited, three-hoy 


learning discussion session on the qualities gf 


good leadership which quite transcended a 
classroom discussion on that subject in th 
reviewer's experience. 

Although the three films vary in quality, an 
in spite of the probable difficulty on the par 
of the grasping all the poim 
covered, the first time they see the pictures, thi 
series should be of inestimable aid to the ip 
structor in presenting the usefulness of discus 
sion, the “how” of forming a discussion grow 
and the criteria of good discussion. The seris 
is recommended for high school and colle 
groups, as well as for adults. 


Davin C. RALPH, 
Michigan State College 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Elise Hahn, Editor 


The editor-elect of Speech Monographs, J. 
Jeffery Auer, announced the membership of his 
editorial board for 1954-1957. While each 
member has a primary area for manuscript 
reading, he will also serve as a second reader in 
another area. The members are: Carroll C. 
Arnold, Cornell University; Jonathan W. Curvin, 
University of Wisconsin; Jon Eisenson, Queens 
College; Robert G. Gunderson, Oberlin College; 
Armand L. Hunter, Michigan State College; 
T. Earle Johnson, University of Alabama; Wil- 
liam B. McCoard, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Alan H. Monroe, Purdue University. 
Those who have in the past compiled abstracts, 
bibliographies, and theses indices will continue 
to do so and will be listed as Contributing 
Editors: Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State College, 
Frederick W. Haberman, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Franklin H. Knower, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


\t the University of Alabama, Mrs. Louise 
Ward is taking the place of Miss Jane Beasley, 
who is on leave to do graduate work at Colum- 
bia University. Miss Elizabeth Webster has 
been placed in charge of the pre-school Cere- 
bral Palsy Program. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Professor Paul Kozelka is on leave and Professor 
Clarence Miller is in charge of the courses in 
Dramatics and the Drama Workshop. The 
Teachers College announces the opening of a 
new fully-equipped radio workshop. Students 
majoring in Speech and Theatre may take 
courses in Radio, Motion-Picture, and Tele- 
vision, 


The Department of Speech at the University 
of Florida held its annual Discussion Conference 
in the fall for some two hundred Florida high 
school students. The students engaged in three 
rounds of discussion on the national high school 
question and attended lectures and clinics on 
discussion methods. 


The University of Georgia announces that 
Dr. Stanley Ainsworth has accepted a position 
there as Professor and Chairman of . Speech 
Correction. This university has inaugurated a 


Speech Correction area under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the College of Arts and Sciences and 
the College of Education. The area will develop 
a training curriculum, conduct research, provide 
clinical services, and act as a consulting agency 
for the state and southeast. It is a part of the 
program for the Education of Exceptional 
Children recently approved by the university. 


The University of Houston opened its Edu- 
cational TV station last year and received a 


$10,000 prize from the Emerson Radio Corpor- 


ation for opening the first educational Tele- 
vision Station in the world. This year, KUHT 
is presenting courses in Agriculture, Human- 
ities, Music Appreciation, Biology, and Art. 
The following appointments have been made: 
George L. Arms, Producer-Director; George L. 
Collins, Art Director; Dean Johnston, Continu- 
ity Writer; John Meany, Film Director; and Paul 
Owen, Producer-Director. The Speech and 
Drama Departments have appointed: Miss Lela 
E. Blout, acting chairman; Tom Boyd, Technical 
Director in Drama; Stanley Hamilton, Assistant 
Professor; Robert L. Scott, instructor in Speech 
and Director of Debate; and Lester Wolfson, 
Assistant Professor of English and Speech. 

The University of Houston held a Student 
Activities Conference for demonstration and 
analysis of techniques in Debate, Extempor- 
aneous Speaking, Oratory, Declamation, and 
Poetry Interpretation last fall, as well as a 
Student Congress to study, prepare, and pass 
legislation after the manner of Congress. 


Ohio University has added new staff members: 
Cosmo Catalano, technical director in Theatre; 
Rosemary Bernard, forensics; Archie Greer, 
radio. The university plans a high school work- 
shop in Dramatic Art this spring, with one of 
the participating groups presenting a _ three- 
act play at that time. 


The University of Pittsburgh has appointed: 
Kenneth Edgar, Instructor in Speech; Aubrey 
Epstein, Assistant Professor of Audiology; Lloyd 


Fuge, Assistant Director of Men’s Debate; 
Michael J. McHale, Assistant Professor of Speech; 
Lloyd Weldon, Instructor in Speech and Tech- 
nical Director of Pitt Players; and Warren Dana, 
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Director of Television Workshop. Leo G. Doer- 
fler has been promoted to Professor of Audio- 
logy in the School of Medicine. William S. Tacey 
Buell Whitehill as 


Chairman of the Department of Speech. 


replaced Professor Acting 
Che Television Workshop, which had proved 
so successful during the summer, was continued 
under the of Warren 
Dana, leading toward the opening of WQED, 
Pittsburgh’s Educational Television station. 


into the fall direction 


The Oxford University Debaters participated 
in the Sixth Annual Cross-Examination Tourn- 
ament at the University of Pittsburgh in Decem- 
ber, debating on the National Collegiate topic. 
Chis was the first time that a British team took 
part in a college tournament on the American 
topic, under standard tournament conditions. 

San Diego State College has appointed Dr. 
Robert I 


forensics 


Benjamin to head the lower division 
work. Mr. Don W. Powell has 
been added as Scene Designer and Technical 
Director. Dr. C. C. Cunningham will direct 
programs for the Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees 
of students majoring in Oral Interpretation and 


also 


will coordinate Interpretation with Theatre and 
Drama programs. 


The 
County, 


Speech Department of the Arlington 
Virginia, Public added 
new members: Melvyn Murstein, Annette Daniel, 
Barbara Enelow, Clare Martin, Florence Miciek, 
Sarah Ann Miles, Robin Nettles, Anne Osborn, 
and Sara Jo Willingham. 


Schools has 


\ssociation, 


The California Speech Therapy 


southern section, opened its year’s program with 
Kabat-Kaiser Institute in Santa 
where a demonstration in muscle 
training for cerebral palsy and polio cases was 
presented. Other programs throughout the 
year are planned to meet at the Aphasia Center 
at the Veterans’ Hospital in Long Beach, at a 
scheol for the blind, and other centers for 
exceptional children. Dr. Sue Earnest is the 
new president. 


a Visit to 
Monica, 


The Illinois Speech Association held its an- 
nual meeting at the University of Illinois in 


interest 
teachers . were: and Trends in 
Certification School Teachers 
Speech,” with Mr. Luther Black as principal 
speaker, and “How Can We Best Improve th 
rraining of Teachers of Speech?” The panel q 
of Karl Robinsog 
Northwestern University; Kenneth Burns, Un 
versity of Illinois; Robert Martin, Lake Fong 
College; Marcella Oberle, Northwestern Un 
versity; J. Glen Ross, Eastern Illinois College 
John Pruis, South and f 
Lincoln D. Holmes, University. 


October. Two topics of to speed 
“Patterns 


of Secondary 


this topic was composed 


Illinois University: 
Normal 

The New York League of Speech will hol 
its 1ooth meeting on Mar 
7th, at Columbia University. This League wa 


monthly dinner 
founded in 1932 by a group of speech specialisg 
including Dr. Smiley Blanton. Professor Hele 
G. Hicks, Director of Dramatics at Hunter Gi 
lege, will present a reading octet composed @ 
members of speech departments of colleges a 
the metropolitan area. 

The Orange County, California, Schools wil 
include eight institutes related to speech @ 
their year’s program. Those talking on practidl 
topics for the school teacher will be Vem 
Breinholt, Louise B. Scott, Agnes Frye, Mildred 
Hughes, Dr. David Seivers, Dr. Robert L 
Douglas, and Yula S. Moore. 

The Western Speech Association held i 
annual convention at Thanksgiving time ® 
Fresno, California. The theme of the com 
was Education Television, with Com 
Public Address, Speech Therapy 
and Theatre and Interpretation all related # 
this topic in lectures and discussion sessions 
The Western Speech tournamenl 
was held just prior to the convention. 


vention 
munication, 


Association 





Those reading The Bulletin Board wil ® 
interested in plans for summer speech couné 
for teachers. Workshops for teachers, for high 
school students, plans for educational TV, nef 
courses and new staff members all constitute 
news. The Bulletin Board asks for informatid 
and comments. 





